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DR. DOYLE’S LETTERS.® 


Tue Catholic clergy of Ireland are, 
we believe, the only body of men, 
possessed of numbers, learning, and 
talent, who have been content to 
oppose, in confidence and silence, the 
purity of their own lives to the un- 
wearied rancour of their enemies. 
For nearly two centuries they have 
been loaded with obloquy and deri- 
sion—law and prejudice have been 
arrayed against them—while power 


has united with interest to op- 
press and stigmatize them. They 


have been held up to the British em- 
pire as enemies of social order—per- 
verters of sacred truths—and unlet- 
tered Goths, who laboured to prolong 
their own existence by opposing the 
light of education. Learning and 
ignorance have conjointly and se- 
parately assailed them; yet, while 
the press and the pulpit teemed with 
scandal and misrepresentation, these 
ministers of God, strong in the con- 
sciousness Of rectitude, never raised 
theinvoices beyond the precincts of 
their own chapel to arrest the ca- 
reer of falsehood or stem the torrent 
of injustice, which might be said to 
have overwhelmed in its course the 
upright mind of England. 

While we admire this Christian for- 
bearance, we are not sureitis entirely 
free from blame. Natural justice re- 
quires that we should vindicate from 
aspersion our own conduct; and 
moral law obliges us to prevent, by 
all means in our power, the dissemi- 
nation of erroneous opinions. The 
Catholic clergy, not deficient in 
either energy or talent, felt the neces- 
sity of aaaiiee the charges of their 
enemies: but they partially mistook 
the way; for, while a Beattie and a 
Clarke vindicated Catholicity in the 
pulpit, we know not one of their co- 
temporaries, except Gahan, who ap- 
pealed to the press. ‘This is an over- 
sight for which we are unable to 
account. It could not be for want of 


example, for O'Leary had already 
proved that the Protestant mind was 
not inaccessible to reason, nor the 
Government deaf to the claims of 
justice. For better than a century, 
it is true, a Catholic priest was not 
supposed to exist in these kingdoms ; 
and, perhaps, the lethargy which the 
yvenal laws flung over the whole 
Catholic mind extended to the clergy, 
and exercised its terrible influence 
even after the relaxation of these 
sanguinary statutes. Yet it is a sin- 
gular fact, and one that exhibits the 
utility of the press, that nearly all 
the works of Catholic devotion, and 
certainly all those which defended 
the religious and political creed of 
Catholics, were composed by English 
divines, who were, beyond a doubt, 
persecuted with more fury than their 
brethren of Ireland, while they cer- 
tainly enjoyed less liberty ial sup- 
port. The truth appears to be that 
the influence of the press was known 
and acknowledged in Great Britain, 
before it was even thought of in Ire- 
land, as a means of vindicating prin- 
ciples, or repelling calumnies. Seen 
until very recently Catholic works 
almost exclusively originated in Eng- 
land, where the teachers and profes- 
sors of that religion are by no means 
more enlightened than their brethren 
of the sister island. But, to whatever 
cause we are to attribute the silence 
of the Catholic clergy, the effect is 
generally known to have been highly 
injurious to themselves and to their 
flocks. ‘The unrefuted statements of 
interested fanatics imposed upon Eng- 
lish credulity, until the universal opi- 
nion was, that the Catholie mind of 
Ireland was covered with a more than 
Egyptian darkness, and that infor- 
mation never could reach them while 
their priests opposed the opacity of 
ignorance and superstition to the 
light of truth. ian Ball (for John 
is the best-natured gull on earth) 
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readily lent his ear, and, from motives 
of the purest benevolence, subscribed 
to Bible and Tract Societies, which 
promised to illuminate the Irish 
mind. Report followed Report, each 
confirming the misrepresentation of 
the former, and calling for a further 
subscription; for religionists, like 
warriors, look upon money as_ the 
sinews of their respective armies. 

A notion was long prevalent in Ire- 
land that Biblemen disbelieved the 
statements of their missionaries, the 
Catholics supposing it impossible for 
Christians, otherwise enlightened, to 
give credit to inconsistent and con- 
tradictory reports. But the event 
has proved the sincerity of these sub- 
scribers ; for, within the last twelve 
months, a beardless boy, anda rugged 
tar, overflowing with enthusiasm, he- 
lieved themselves fully adequate to 
the task of illuminating the benighted 
Irish, and defeating in argument the 
Popish priests. Such, too, had been 
the influence of uncontradicted calum- 
nies, that this extravagant pair met 
the support of men who, from their 
opportunities, should have known 
better, and succeeded in gaining to 
their side nearly all the Protestant 
talent, and certainly all the Protes- 
tant rabble, in the hicasiden. What 
was the result ?—The Catholic Asso- 
ciation had already Inspired confi- 
dence in all; and, under their au- 
spices, the clergy burst from their 
silence—met their opponents on legi- 
timate ground—and never has tri- 
umph been more complete. Their 
habitual libellers were compelled to 
acknowledge their scholastic abilities ; 
and the English people were asto- 
nished at the learning displayed by 
men whom they believed not only 
ivnorant themselves, but the cause of 
ivnorance in others. It is a fact, too, 
which should be generally known, 
that, while evangelical advocates were 
brought from the most distant parts 
to each Bible discussion, they were 
encountered only by the parish priests 
and curates of the place—men 
‘Passing mech with forty pounds a year ;’ 
who, notwithstanding the obscurity 
of thei lives, evinced on these ocea- 
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certainly not displayed by their ad- 
versaries. 
In stating these facts, we bey to 


be understood as not reflecting in 
the remotest degree on those who 
advocate the right of the laity to 
the free use of both Testaments : we 
believe that they do so conscientious- 
ly; and, in return, we request of 
them to extend the same candour to- 
wards their opponents, and confess 
that they mistook their character ; 
for, in the words of Dr. Doyle, the 
Catholic ae of Ireland are ‘ ener- 
getic, active, laborious, shrewd, and 
intelligent: they are the most moral 
class of persons, not only in this 
country, but, I think, existing on the 
earth: they are exact, or rather, they 
are filled with zeal, in the discharge 
of their duties.” It would be invi- 
diousto particularize individuals ; yet 
it would be unjust to withhold our 
opinion of the talents displayed, dur- 
ing the late religious war, by the 
venerated dignitary before us, or the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Sweeny, of Carlow—a 
entleman who deserves the honour of 
yeing called the ‘modern O’ Leary.’ 
Believing, as we do, that all reli- 
gious teachers, no matter of what creed 
or sect, who enjoy the confidence of 
the poor classes, must necessarily be 
moral, austere, and pious, it was with 
no small satisfaction that we hailed 
the recent discussions in Ireland. So 
far from considering them, with Dr. 
Doyle, as mischievous, we are inclined 
to regard them as forerunners of 
better days—as lights that will direct 
the public eye to the condition of the 
people, and show to the werld that 
abstract opinions do not incapacitate 
the mind for either moral or political 
truths. Already they have been pro- 
ductive of good: they have tended to 
exalt the Catholics in the estimation 
of their neighbours, and relieve their 
clergy from the foul imputations 
which had been attached to their 
names; while they have disabused the 
English people, who now begin to 
look upon their fellow-subjects, not 
as serfs degraded by ignorance and 
superstition, but as men entitled to an 
equality of privileges. Truth willresult 
from discussion, as fire is elicited from 
the contact of steel and flint; and, be- 


lieving that religious rancour originates 


inmutual ignorance, we hail the occa- 
sion Which has brought men of opposite 
creeds together, convinced that, when 
the heat of argument has subsided, 








they will see in each other much to 
admire, and nothing to perpetuate the 
hostile feelings they have hitherto in- 
dulged in. The ‘ Bible war,’ ’tis true, 
produced a great excitation in the 
yublic mind; but, in the moral, as 
in the physical world, agitation is not 
unfrequently productive of great and 
lasting blessings. 

Among the clief causes which 
have contributed to inspire the Irish 
people with confidence in their just 
demands, and to arouse the whole 
nation to a fearless assertion of their 
undoubted rights, may be mentioned 
the writings of J. K. L., the episco- 
pal initials of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle. His sentiments reflect much 
credit on the sacred profession of 
which he is a member, while they do 
honour to his patriotism and univer- 
sal philanthropy. Until the present 
volume, however, Dr. Doyle has con- 
fined himself to occasional pamphlets, 
one or more of which are embodied 
in the work before us—a work every 
way creditable to the Irish press. 

These Letters, twelve in number, 
are written in a graceful flowing 
style, frequently rising to sublimity, 
and scarcely ever descending to medi- 
ocrity ; while it iscompletely free from 
that cant, which, like a noxious pol- 
son, infuses itself into the writings of 
most divines—only to deaden them. 
The doctor discusses nearly all the 
topics which affect the state of Ire- 
land; and, while we are compelled to 
differ with him on some points, there 
are many others on which we entirely 
agree. A political writer is in per- 
petual danger of his subject being 
rendered uninteresting by the muta- 
tion of party feeling ; and we trust the 
conciliatory measures now in pro- 
eress will shortly have this effect on 
the remarks contained in the doctor’s 
letter on the state of parties, as well 
as that on the administration of jus- 
tice. No man, we are sure, will re- 
joice at this more than our reverend 
author himself; and we do trust that 
it will be effected without any in- 
fringement being made upon the 
popular rights of the great body of 
the people. There is an evident dis- 
position in the Government to do jus- 
tice to Ireland; and, though the 
Burial Service Bill and the Tithe Com- 
position Bill have not effected all the 
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good they might have done, yet they 
are an evidence of what the predomi- 
nance of public opinion is capable of 
wringing irom the defenders of politi- 
cal incubuses which weigh down the 
energies of a people. 

The Tithe Composition Bill, inas- 
much as it does not guard against a 
return to the decimal division, is de- 
fective: yet it may lead to a com- 
plete extinction of this unjust impost 
on labour, industry, and capital. ‘ The 
Irish peasantry,’ says the doctor, ‘are 
partially relieved by it; the proprie- 
tor of the iand not only has his in- 
come diminished by it, but he is 
brought into closer contact with the 
Church; the value of tithes through- 
out the kingdom will be‘ascertained 
by it; andall who have eves can see 
the glories of the Establishment. 
Only let the Church lands be now as- 
certained and estimated, let her paro- 
chial assessments by vestries be placed 
before the public, and we shall see 
whether this mighty Babylon can be 
suffered to exist; whether this enor- 
mous mass of wealth can remain un- 
touched in a country which has no 
exchequer, which cannot pay the in- 
terest of her debt, which has ho pub- 
lic institution that is not sectarian ; 
a country where there are upwards ofa 
million of paupers, and one half of 
the operative classes destitute of em- 
ployment. We shall see whether this 
magnum latrocmmum, as it was called 
by Burke, be compatible with the 
exigencies of the state, the interest 
of the proprietors, and the peace or 
prosperity of the empire. 

‘We may hear in and out of par- 
liament special pleading and election- 
eering harangues, proving the utility 
and decorum of this monstrous Esta- 
blishment; we may hear of her mi- 
nisters being all saints, and her chil- 
dren without the comforts of life; but 
we can refer, in reply, to the thou- 
sands and Seniiondl of thousands 
which she wrenches from the hand of 
industry. We may be told that it is 
the proprietor alone who pays her in- 
come ; but the proprietor, in self-de- 
fence, will argue for the inviolability 
of his estate; and he will also plead 
for the seed, and sweat, and labour of 
his tenant, which are now overlooked 
or entirely forgotten. ‘The claim of 
property will be advanced ; and some 
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lawver, from his brief, will support 
it against common sense and honesty, 
and without regard to the title by 
which it is held: but he will be pass- 
ed unheeded; whilst every man will 
see that the Establishment was cre- 
ated only for the good of the people, to 
provide them with religious teachers, 
to support their public worship, to 
clothe the naked, and to feed the poor, 
—and that it no longer fulfils those 
ends. The law will be advanced as 
the creat safeguard of this Mammon 
of iniquity in the hands of church- 
men; but the wisdom of the law and 
its justice will be a when, 
like other noxious laws, 1t operates 
not for the good, byt to the detriment, 
of the commonwealth. The excess 
of the Establishment, to be ascertain- 
ed by this Act, must be cerrected. 
Religion must be rescued from the 
plague of riches ; her ministers must 
divest themselves of all characters but 
their own; the absurd fiction, by 
which they are compared to proprie- 
tors, must cease, or the real proprie- 
tors themselves must become vassals 
of the Church. For the commence- 
ment of this godly work we are in- 
debted to the Irish Government; and, 
though it were their only merit, it 
should endear them to the people.’ 

The Burial Service Bill, which was 
intended to preserve the Catholic 
priest from the arrogance of the Pro- 
testant rector, has been, by the ab- 
surd provisions introduced into it, 
rendered a dead letter; and the Con- 
stabulary Bill, from the description 
of persons employed under it, has 
contributed, in no slight degree, to 
that disaffection among the peasantry 
which it was intended to suppress. 
A measure thus necessary and wise, 
rendered worse than abortive by the 
exclusive system which prefers none 
but loyalists in Ireland, is a comment 
on Catholic disabilities which we re- 
commend to the serious attention of 
those who oppose emancipation. 

In our last we threw out some 
hints respectung the increase of po- 
pulation, and we are happy to find 
our ideas on this head confirmed by 
so high an authority as Dr. Doyle. 
He asserts—and we perfectly agree 
with him—that the population has in- 
creased but very little, if at all, dur- 
ing these last fifty vears; and he re- 


fers to the following document in 
proof of this opinion :— 

‘Average number of births and 
marriages in the united parishes of 
, consisting of an extensive 
district of champaign country, as well 
as a small, but very thriving, town. 





Average number of Births in each 
year, from 1784 to 1787, both 
included : , ‘ . 296 

From 1805 to 1806, ditto ; . 281 

From 1810 to 1813, ditto : . 303 

From 1520 to 1823, ditto . . 305 


Average number of Marriages in each 
of the above years. 


From 1784 to 1787, in each year, A8 
1805 to 1806, ditto . 48 
1810 to 1813, ditto . 56 
1820 to 1823, ditto 55 


Number of deaths in 1825, 136 


It is to be observed, that, according 
to the above returns, the number of 
marriages m the last year were exactl 
the same as in the year 1784—that is, 
forty years ago; and that the number 
of births were almost equal in one 
year, at that remote period, to what 
it has been in the year just ended; 
the difference being only nine in a 
total of about three hundred.’ 

We have heard that Government 
has provided for the emigration of 
two millions of the Irish people to 
the inhospitable wilds of Canada. 
We hope the report has no founda- 
tion in truth; for, if such be the in- 
tention of ministers, they are capable 
of greater folly than we suspected 
them to be burdened with. Ireland, 
we have already stated, is fully capable 
of supporting her present population ; 
and in this assertion we are borne 
out by Dr. Doyle: but we will even 
vo farther, and give it as our opinion, 
that were her inhabitants doubled, 
hay, even trebled, enough would still 
remain to feed and employ them. 
Can this be doubted when we know 
that a more perfect system of hus- 
bandry would quadruple her produc- 
tions—that capital could bring under 
the dominion of the plough a million 
acres now completely waste ? At pre- 
sent she exports more agricultural 
produce than any country of the same 
extent in Europe—perhaps as much 
grain, beef, and butter, as her inha- 
bitants consume at home. To talk, 


therefore, of superabundant popula- 














tion, is mere nonsense; and to tell 
us that one-fourth, or one-third, of 
an agricultural people, in a country 
enjoying any thing like a free trade, 
are subject to a state bordering upon 
famine, is telling us what never did, 
nor ever can, permanently exist. Pro- 
vidence, as if foreseeing the tyranny 
and injustice of man, has wisely or- 
dered that personal liberty and inde- 
pendence may be enjoyed in an agri- 
cultural country in spite of despotism 
and arbitrary power. If proof of this 
be wanted, we need only refer to 
Turkey, Italy, and other states where 
civil liberty is unknown, but where 
the peasant is, perhaps, the happiest 
on the globe. 
We here repeat our former asser- 
tion, that the condition of the Irish 
veasantry is totally misunderstood. 
Ve should not take for a criterion 
the few preceding years, because they 
suffered a depression from which no 
part of the empire was free. England, 
too, had her Captain Rocks, her dis- 
tress, and want of employment, during 
the last ten years. Her riots were 
more sanguinary than those in Ire- 
land ; for we cannot forget Notting- 
ham, and other manufacturing towns, 
where a system similar to that in 
Munster was carried on. Property 
was destroyed, individuals were as- 
saulted, the poor combined against 
the rich ; and, were it not for the poor- 
laws, her misery would have been 
still vreater. She has now recovered, 
and the natural operation of things 
is rapidly producing the same happy 
change in Ireland. We look forward 
to better prospects, and are fully 
persuaded that we shall again witness 
peace aud plenty in possession of the 
peasantry. We know them well, and 
have often compared their condition 
with that of the peasantry of other 
and far distant nations; and returned 
with the conviction that happiness is 
as available in Lreland as in any coun- 
tryon the globe. They have—we ad- 
mit and deplore it—suffered much 
distress since 1815; but events are 
rapidly producing a state of things 
similar to what existed previously to 
that period, and we personally know 
that, at that time, it was a very usual 
thing for a farmer who tilled not more 
than thirty or forty acres to keep a 
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race-horse, or at least a hunter, in his 
stable ; while he spent more money 
at fairs and patterns than would make 
his whole farm as rich as a cabbage- 
garden. Every one who knows Ire- 
land knows that we state a faet; and 
it must be admitted that much of the 
recent misery was attributable to their 
own improvidence. A_ better system 
of husbandry is undoubtedly wanted 
in many parts of Ireland; and to 
prove that, even under existing cir- 
cumstances, independence is within 
the reach of agricultural industry, we 
have only once more to refer to the 
county of Wexford. In the baronies 
of Forth and Bargie there are no resi- 
dent gentry ; the farms are a// small ; 
and yet, though subject to the same 
laws as other baronies in [reland, 
the people have been, comparatively, 
elie and happy, = Nae they pay 
higher rents hme tithes than any other 
people in the kingdom. 

The parliamentary inquiry into 
the state of Ireland which is now go- 
ing on renders any detailed observa- 
tions premature: yet we cannot pass 
over in silence the contemplated dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling 
frecholders. To these men the na- 
tion is under lasting obligations ; for, 
were it not for them, the representa- 
tion of the kingdom had been still in 
the hands of a few intolerant families, 
whom these freeholders have long 
since deprived of monopoly and power. 
But, adegendont of gratitude, there 
is another and a mightier reason why 
they should not be deprived of their 
right to vote at elections: their very 
existence depends upon it, because 
the system, it may be said, created 


them, and the destruction of the 
Xe would be their destruction 
also. 


We are glad that a man of Dr. 
Doyle’s talents and character has taken 
up this subject, and thrown the shield 
of reason and patriotism over this de- 
fenceless class of his countrymen. 
Did his book contain nothing more 
than this Letter it would be invalua- 
ble; and the followimg extract 1 so 
full, clear, and rational, that we quote 
it with pleasure :-— 

‘ But if there be one measure more than 
another calculated to seal the doom of 
Ireland, to eradicate from her soil the very 
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seeds of freedom, and to ensure for ever 
her degradation, that measure 1s, In My 
vpinion, the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling frecholders! 
‘It is the natural right of man—a right 
interwoven with the essence of our consu- 
tution, and producing, as its necessary 
effect, the House of Commons, that 4 man 
who has life, liberty, and property, should 
have some share or influence in the dis- 
posal of them by law. Take the elective 
franchise from the Irish peasant, and you 
not only strip him of the present reality 
or appearance of this right, but you dis- 
able him and his posterity ever to acquire 
it. He is now poor and oppressed, you 
then make him vile and contempuble ; 
he is now the image of a freeman, he will 
be then the very essence of a slave ; he 
has now a hope that, should his country 
improve, he may one day raise his voice 
on the hustings, and plead the cause of 
all who belong to his class in hfe, whilst 
he proclaims the virtue of the cundidate 
whom he supports, oT upbraids the TC- 
creant who betrays the pubtic trust: but 
take from him his freehold, and you 
cast him out of the constitution. Like the 
helot at Athens, he may go to the forum 
and gaze at the clection, and then return 
to hew his wood or fetch his water to the 
freeman ; an inhabitant, but not a citizen, 
ol the country which gave him birth, 
‘Why do we decry, and so justly, those 
despotic governments which depress 
the evergies, debase the faculties, and 
break down the health and vigour of the 
human race? Why do we preach up to 
kings and states the justice and necessity 
of giving constitutions to their subjects? 
What do we mean by the lectures we read 
them, if it be not to admit those who con- 
sutute the community, and bear the bur- 
dens of the State, to have some actual or 
virtual share in the making and adminis- 
tering ot the laws under which they are to 
lve? Are they absolute monarchies we 
wish them to establish? No: these are 
blessings which they already enjoy. Are 
they republics we recommend them to 
adopt? Ah, no: we wish these to flourish 
only beyond the Atlantic. Do we submit 
to them whether an aristocracy or an oli- 
garchy be not desirable? Of these we are 
so enamoured, that I believe we would 
not be disposed to infringe on such nations 
as CHjOY & monopoly ot this species of go- 
vernment. What is it then that we so 
forcably and frequently recommend ? We 
want these foreign governments to admit 
some little tincture of democracy, to let 
” on the mert pool of wealth and indo- 
heace ot hereditary wisdom even a little 
acl extracted from the people. Well, 


and if this be what we recommend to 
strangers, whence the thought of inverting 
the process, when we wish to cure our 
own diseases? But itis said, though the 
forty-shilling freeholds be abolished, and 
the qualification raised to suppose ten or 
twenty pounds, you will still have a great 
number possessed of the elective franchise, 
This supposition is unfounded ; you will 
have but a small number, and they more 
corrupt than the lowest class now are. 
Freeholders then will be of that descrip- 
tion of farming esquires who are always 
looking for some situation or place tor 
their children or friends, the hope of ob- 
taining which will supersede in their mind 
every Other consideration. ‘They will be 
the most corrupt class of electors in Eu- 
rope 3 just as much so as the Irish electors 
were before the extension of the franchise 
to Catholics. ‘These men, moreover, will 
revive amongst us the class of middlemen, 
the worst description of oppressors that the 
curse of Cromwell has produced in Ire- 
land. ‘The peasantry, who are now re- 
garded as something by the proprietors, 
will be cast out of their holdings, and 
either leit to perish on the highways, or 
subjected to the toiture of these middle- 
men; a torture with which 1 am weil ac- 
quainted, and which is the most cruel that 
has ever been inflicted ou any people, 
unless upon the Lrish and the slaves in the 
West Indies. 

«The taking away a vote is the taking 
away a shield which the subject has not 
only against the oppression of power, but 
that worst of all oppression, the persecus 
tion of private society and private manners. 
No candidate for parliamentary influence 
is obliged to the least attention towards 
them either in cities or counties: on the 
contrary, if they should become obnoxi- 
ous to any bigoted or malignant people 
amongst whom they live, it will become 
the interest of those wio court popular 
favour to use the numberless means which 
always reside in magistracy and influence 
to oppress them, The proceedings in a 
certaim county in Munster, during the un- 
fortunate period | have mentioned, read 
a strong lecture on the cruelty of depriv- 
ing men of that shield on account of their 
speculative opinions,’’-—These are the 
words of Mr. Burke, a name and an au- 
thority which all revere. 

‘ But it is said that the forty-shilling 
freeholders are now brought to the hustings 
like cattle, and that they exercise no li- 
berty in giving their votes. This is true 
of many of them; but what would be their 
condition if they could not vote? In place 
of forming the herd of the nobleman or 
wealthy commoner, they would be the 
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lean, and haggard, and emaciated cattle 
of the middlemen; and these middlemen 
would decide the election by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, as they would dispose of 
their bullocks at Smithfield. 

‘But it is not universally true that the 
forty-shilling freeholders are driven like 
cattle tothe hustings. The proof of this 
is found not only in contested elections, 
but also in counties where there is no con- 
test, and where no man will offer himself 
as a candidate, whether it be Cavan or 
Galway that is to be represented, without 
avowing his sentiments to be in accordance 
not only with those of the gentry, but also 
with those of the forty-shilling voters, 
They already have power, and it is the 
very exercise of this power which has con- 
tributed to raise an outcry against them. 
It isa power at present only in its bud; 
every friend of civil liberty should shield 
it from the blast which might now destroy 
it; he should protect it with all his might, 
asthe very palladium of Lrish rights ; and 
the Englishman who does not wish to see 
all hope of improvement in the state of 
the representation of his Own country cut 
off should rally round the weak and de- 
fenceless freeholders of Ireland. If they 
be sacrificed to the ambition or selfishness 
of the British aristocracy, or to the venge- 
ance of the Irish Orangemen, the cause 
of civil liberty throughout the empire will 
receive the deepest wound which has been 
inflicted on her for a century—a wound 
from which perhaps she may not recover. 


The perjury attributed to this class 
of persons is, we think, much over- 
rated ; for that field and cabin must 
be worth little if the cottier has not an 
interest of forty shillingsa year in his 
holding. That he actually has this 
interest must be evident by compar- 
ing the rent he pays with the rent 
paid by the tenant of the middleman : 
the one is not charged more than 
twenty or thirty shillings a year for 
what his less fortunate neighbour is 
obliged to give in labour five guineas, 
and that too for a house less comfort- 
able, and a garden less productive. 
The poor man in Ireland wants only 
land to make him independent. A 
potatoe-field is necessary to his exist- 
ence; and, if he is unable to procure 
it from the lord of the soil, he is 
obliged to submit to such terms for 
it as the rapacity of the middleman 
may prescribe. 

Any measure, therefore, that would 
subject the Irish cottier to the dicta- 
tion of the land-pirate, is deserving of 
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nothing but the utmost reprobation. 
It goes to increase an existing evil, 
without being productive of any pos- 
sible good. It tends to separate still 
more widely the poor from the aris- 
tocracy, and do away with that re- 
spect which greatness is obliged to 
pay to the dignity of independent po- 
verty. The attention which is now 
shown by landlords to these free- 
holders would be completely abro- 
gated; while the cabin, in place of being 
visited and repaired, would be levelled 
to the ground, to make way, as Dr. 
Doyle says, for a more improving 
tenant. 

If we are told that the present sys- 
tem tends to impair the morals of the 
peasantry, we answer that their mo- 
rals are very good, and that their 
habits only want improving; and we 
are sure the disfranchising these peo- 
ple could neither better their condi- 
tion nor make them more virtuous. 
On the contrary, raise the qualifica- 
tion of a freeholder to five pounds, 
and you will have the men, ae now 
swear only to an interest of forty shil- 
lings, voting at each successive clec- 
tion without any improvement in their 
circumstances. But it is said that 
landlords can still enable them to vote 
by giving them the fee-simple of a 
house, or an interest of five or ten 
pounds in theiy holding. The latter 
they are not likely to do: and the for- 
mer they will ot; for then the te- 
nant would be completely indepen- 
dent, as he would have a lease for ever. 

But is this a sacrifice Ireland ought 
to make, that her people should be 
emancipated? Hear Dr. Doyle’s re- 
ply :— 

‘[ should rather suffer injustice and 
wrong than be the dupe of any man; the 
former might be inflicted on me by force, 
but to the latter [ would myself become a 
party ; and a feeling of wounded pride at 
being overreached by my adversary would 
be the most bitter ingredient in the cup of 
my affliction. No! [ would expect that if 
it were proposed to the Catholics to barter 
the clective franchise for emancipation, 
that they would indignantly reject the un- 
worthy compromise, Il do hope they are 
intelligent, and can see that this franchise 
is the germ of Ireland’s greatness; that 
they are gencrous, and will not betray the 
interests of their fellow-subjects with their 
own; that they are patient, and will la- 
bour for the attainment of all their rights ; 
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and that they will transmit to their poste- 
rity the best blessing bestowed on them by 
a gracious monarch, and by those great 
men of their own country, who by their 
labours, as memorable as their patriotism 
and talents, raised their helpless brethren 
from a state of abject servitude tu a po- 
sition from which they can at least descry 
the temple of the constitution,’ 

Mr. O'Connell, we are sorry to 
find, has thrown the weight of his 
opinion into the opposite balance ; 
and far be it from us to attribute un- 
worthy motives to a man who has 
mainly brought about results that 
must end in the liberation of his 
country. To him we concede what 
we claim for ourselves—the right of 
private judgment ; and, while we feel 
that truth and reason are on our side, 
we are confident that he is actuated 
by the purest love of his country and 
her people. 

The two last Letters in the work 
before us are on a proposed intro- 
duction of modified poor-laws into 
freland. On this subject the doctor has 
not evinced his usual acuteness of 
reasoning or powers of judgment. 
He certainly has failed to make out 
his case; and his analogy between 
the head of a family and the head of 
a state is by no means just, for a 
father is correctly intrusted with a 
power that never should be conceded 
to the ruler of a nation. On the 
doctor’s own showing, the poor-laws 
should aot be introduced into Ereland; 
and we have never been more asto- 
nished than at the inferences he draws 
from the proposed adoption of such 
&@ measure. We are quite confident 
they would be the reverse of his anti- 
cipations. His benevolence has blind- 
ed him to facts; otherwise he must 
have known that the adoption of com- 
pulsory relief would destroy private 
charity. The English people are 
charitable, ’tis true; but then it is on 
a large scale—individuals they seldom 
relieve. ‘The doctor admits that col- 
lections at places of worship would 
be adequate to the support of pau- 
pers, unless in seasons of unusual 
distress : but, when he says charitable 
donations would be stimulated by the 
fear of being taxed, he states a fact 
which we are inclined to doubt, nor 
can we see much merit in the offerine 
that could not be withheld. 2 

The doctor approves of the poor- 
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laws as they exist in Scotland—that 
is, no rates are to be enforced until pri- 
vate charity proves insufficient to re- 
lieve the necessitous. We can tell 
the doctor, what probably he does 
not know, that, comparatively speak. 
ing, there are as many beygars in the 
Land of Cakes as in the Land of Bogs ; 
while she has her full share of unre- 
lieved distress. 

The condition of the Irish peasant 
will not be improved by poor-rates 
or pecuniary grants. Gnve him jus- 
tice, and confidence in the laws, and 
you have given him all you can 
possibly bestow. The materials of his 
happiness are within his own reach; 
and these he will himself procure, 
unless you distract his attention by 
promises of assistance that can never 
he fulfilled. The laws of society can- 
not be improved by legislative enact- 
ments ; and, though certain habits of 
the peasantry are now injurious and 
unprofitable, yet let them alone, 
and they will work their own cure. 
The subdivisions of farms are rapid- 
ly going out of fashion in freland; 
and, even if they were still persisted 
in, they are not so mischievous as Is 
represented; for we have demon- 
strated, in our first Number, that large 
farms must still bein abundance. The 
[rish peasant should be told that it is 
in his own power to improve his con- 
dition; and, like the petitioner of 
Jupiter, if denied assistance elsewhere, 
he will pet his own shoulder to the 
work, and obviate all difficulties. At 
all events poor-laws are not adapted 
for the meridian of Ireland. 

As we intend shortly going more at 
large into this important subject we 
shall close the volume here, and re- 
gret that our limits will not permit 
us to give more copious extracts from 
a work characterized by enlarged 
views and extensive knowledge ;—a 
work which we earnestly recommend 
to the English reader who may wish 
for accurate information on the nature 
of Catholic principles, Papal power, 
and Bible Societies, in Ireland. The 
success of these Letters will, we hope, 
induce the Catholic clergy to appeal 
more frequently to the press; and 
substantiate their claim to a proper 
place in the literary world, to which 
ot virtues and attainments entitle 
them. 
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THE CROW STREET RUINS. 

Or the Crow Street Playhouse little 
at the present moment remains but 
the naked and solitary walls; it is a 
ylace in which the work of destruction 
oe gone on with an almost miracu- 
lous rapidity. Seats, scenery, boxes, 
and benches, have been gradually 
disappearing ; and, while multitudes 
were interested in the preservation of 
the place, not an individual stepped 
forward, not one effort was made, to 
check the progress of the midnight 
or even of the mid-day plunderer. Ac- 
cording to the old adage, ‘ What is 
every body’s business is nobody’s 
business ;’—this at least appears to 
have been the opinion or the feeling of 
those connected with this ill-fated es- 
tablishment. They continued to look 
quietly on—they saw the place gra- 
dually going to ruin—and now, and 
only now, when the work is complete, 
they begin to see their error, and, like 
the father of Johnson locking up his 
plundered warehouse, they are be- 
coming watchful when nothing is left 
them to take care of. They have just 
stationed in the place a tribe of pre- 
servers : these have now nothing to do 
hut to talk over the changes which time 
has effected, to gaze at their leisure on 
the cold and cheerless walls that rise 
around them, or to listen to the wind 
as it whistles through the glassless 
apertures that yield it a free entrance. 
Those who have suffered by the de- 
struction of the concern (and I believe 
many have suffered) are loud in their 
complaints against the unfortunate 
manager ;—indeed I am afraid that it 
is upon his head that the blame must 
principally rest. He 1s now in poverty 
-—it is not fair to speak very harshly of 
him ; but the effects produced by the 
culpable stubbornness of the man 
may be pointed ont, if it were only to 
serve as a sort of warning to others. 
It appears that Mr. Harris, the new 
patentee, was naturally anxious to ob- 
tain possession of the Crow Street 
house. He made an offer which the 
ereater number of those who were in- 
terested in the affair considered ex- 
tremely liberal: the former manager, 
however, insisted on having free ad- 
inission for all his bond-holders. This 
could not, with any sort of consistency, 
be complied with. Some of Mr. Jones’s 
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friends ventured to remonstrate with 
him :—it was useless; he was accus- 
tomed to have his way—he was not to 
be changed: the negotiation dropped— 
and the new manager, eager to secure 
the favour of his Irish friends, opened 
for their accommodation a temporary 
theatre at the Rotunda.—Even after 
this the owners of Crow Street had 
some hope of retrieving the error com- 
mitted by their manager ; but the pur. 
chase of the ground in Hawkins Street, 
and the commencement of the build- 
ing there, put an end at once to all 
their pleasing calculations. 

I had been rambling with a literary 
friend through Dame Street: we 
turned away from the crowd, and, 
after passing slowly down Fownes’s 
Street, we stood directly beneath the 
ruin. We entered by what had been 
once the principal door, and, proceed- 
ing through a dark and narrow pas- 
sage, reached the centre of the place. 
I looked around me with a sort of 
melancholy interest ; I had been fre- 
quently there before.—I paused—my 
friend gazed on me, but uttered not a 
word.—* And this,’ said I, ‘ was once 
the theatre! How transient, how frail, 
how perishable, are the things of 
earth ! This was the spot—the gay, the 
splendid spot—where talent, and youth 
and beauty, congregated. — Where, 
within these solitary walls, have they 
jeft their impression ?—where shall we 
turn to trace their footsteps ?—In 
yonder space arose the boxes—those 
boxes that were thrown opento receive 
the little lordlings of their day—that 
enclosed the place-conferring peer 
with his followers and his flatterers, 
the ancient dowager with the members 
of her card-party, and the titled beauty 
with her uninteresting tribe of sim- 
pering admirers! Thither strolled the 
senator to rest him for the time from 
his labours. Yonder sat the Grattans, 
and the Currang, and the Floods, 
smiling upon the assembled crowd that 
greeted them as they entered ; laugh- 
ing at the wild wit that flashed at in- 
tervals from the galleries ; or imbibing 
the lofty sentiments of the tragic bard, 
as they fell slowly and solemnly from 
the lipsof theactor. In that deepened 
hollow, far beneath, we can trace the 
boundaries of the pit: there gathered 
the wits, the oddities, and the geniuses 

I 
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of the time; there lingered the Ly- 
saghts, the Mac Nallys, and the Rey- 
nolds’s, ready to laugh dull Prudence 
out of countenance, or willing to dis- 
concert the wisdom of the worldly 
ones by the irresistible magic of a 
joke! Ofall their jibes and their Jests, 
of all their “ quips and their cranks,” 
of all the mirth that reigned around 
them, here there remains not avestige ! 
Where are the ‘‘ men of sound,”’ who 
occupied in stateliness the crowded 
orchestra?—Where are the gifted com- 
poser and the tasteful performer, who 
once sat here scattering about them 
the very soul of harmony ?—They 
have disappeared—crotchets, quavers, 
sharps, flats, and all! there lingers not 
behind them even a solitary echo !— 
Where even is that stage upon which 
the Mossops, and the Barrys, and the 
Kembles, strutted their little hour in 
tragic dignity ?—Can this broken 
mound, this raised space upon which 
we stand, be the scene of their depart- 
ed achievements ? 


* * e * ¢ 


Yonder is the Green Room, wherethe 
idlers, and the foplings, and the would- 
he wits of the day, resorted. Its pre- 
sent occupants are of another and an 
humbler class. Four ill-clad meagre- 
looking figures, with damp stones for 
their seats, are chatting carelessly 
around that small fire which they have 
just kindled. This indeed is a melan- 
choly alteration ! the scene altogether 
is one calculated to make even a trifler 
thoughtful. Of all that was once gay 
and gaudy beneath the extended dome 
of this lonely edifice there is now 
hardly a trace remaining—utter deso- 
lation reigns within the place !—There 
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is nota door to exclude the vulgar in- 
truder, not a window to keep off the 
winter breeze, not a bench to receive 
the solitary visitor—not the fragment 
of a gallery, not the relic of a box, 
not a plank to tread upon save that 
which the ragged inmates of the Green 
Room have now torn up to feed their 
miserable fire'—Such is the Crow 
Street Playhouse. I have entered it 
when it wore a different aspect !—It is 
painful to look upon this scene of 
ruin—it makes one sad to think that 
the place which might have been pre- 
served as an additional ornament to 
the splendid metropolis of Ireland is 
now but a dangerous and disgusting 
nuisance. My friend and I turned 
around ; we were about to depart, when 
one of the Green-room gentry advanced 
to show us the readiest way out. He 
was clad in seedy black, in the extreme 
of what is called shabby-genteel. His 
air was altogether theatrical :—** This 
way, gentlemen,” said he, politely re- 
moving his small greasy hat—* this 
way, if you plaise:’’ his aecent was 
trebly Corkonian.—‘* What part do 
you play here?” said my friend.— 
‘« Troth, sir, ?ve played many of ’em ; 
I’ve been door-keeper, candle-snuffer, 
and bill-sticker—dropping by degrees, 
sir; I was always too fond of a drop.” 
—** You’re manager here now, I sup- 
pose ?”—« Oh yes, sir,” said he, laugh- 
img; “© and I’ve got on famously : 
we've been playing ‘ Allin the Wrong’ 
fora great number of nights ; ay, and 
of days too; but its nearly all over— 
the place is deserted—even the robbers 
don’t think it worth their while tocome 
now.’’—We gave the new manager a 
trie to drink, and left him to take 
care of his ‘ house of desolation.’ 
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THE FALRYMAN OF CROONAAN. 

in that part of Leinster, where the 
counties of Carlow, Kilkenny, and 
Wexford meet, there is a picturesque 
and romantic dell, called by the pea- 
santry * The Fairy Glen of Croonaan,’ 
in which there is nothing more remark- 
able than a holy well, a clear stream, 


* In all probability these artificial elevations, 


more thanthe high 
did in the open air. 
opimen, 


the ruins of a poor cottage, and one of 
those mounds of earth which antiqua- 
rians tell us are sepulchral monuments, 
but which the country people, with 
equal probability, say are the habita- 
tions of the ‘ good people.’* The 
latter being the popular opinion, these 
motes are approached with awe, and 


so numerous in [reland, are nothing 


places from which the Brehons distributed justice, which they always 
the name Mote (a eourt of judicature) seems to confirm this 
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the most pious or prodigate will re- 
frain, while near them, from saying 
any thing disrespectful to the invisi- 
ble inhabitants of the place. Every 
mote has its history of appalling won- 
ders, more or less attested by the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood; but the 
one of Croonaan is familiar to all the 
peasantry of the South; and, as the 
events on which the story rests hap- 
pened at no very remote period, they 
are implicitly believed, and related 
with all the veneration that is due to 
the respective actors in this supersti- 
tious drama. 

Somewhat less than a century ago 
the ruins which are yet visible in the 
vale of Croonaan were inhabited by an 
honest and industrious couple, of the 
name of Roach, who, in the first year 
of their union, were blessed as they 
thought with a son, whom they had 
baptized in honour of Ireland’s patron 
saint, Patrick. The boy, until his 
second year, constituted the greatest 
comfort of his doting parents, and 
might have continued their joy and 
solace were it not for an envious fairy. 
One day, while his partial mother was 
snanend in gathering a brashna for the 
fire, the chubby little Patrick was 
amusing himself near the holy well in 
pulling wild flowers, when his artless 
gambols attracted the attention of a 
pious votary, who was apparently per- 
forming her devotions at the blessed 
fountain of Croonaan. Nine times she 
made the circuit of the spring on her 
bare knees, which appeared too tender 
for such an office; and, when the mor- 
tification was concluded, she arose, 
drank three times of the water, and 
tied a lock of her hair to a branch of 
the tree that shaded the well; then, 
with a smile, approached the laughing 
Patrick, took him up in her arms, and 
apparently caressed him with the ut- 
most tenderness. Her dress indicated 
that she belonged to a superior rank 
in life; and the mother of the boy, 
like all mothers, was gratified by the 
attention shown her child by one who 
seemed her superior. Her vanity 
thus got the better of what she should 
have otherwise considered her duty ; 
for, were it an ordinary woman who 
had so intensely admired the boy, she 
would undoubtedly have discarded 
ceremony, and spat in his face to pre- 
vent the effects of being ‘ overlooked,’ 
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saying, at the same time, ‘ Ail your 
thrift your own ;’ that being consider- 
ed necessary whether the object looked 
upon be either man or beast. 

The stranger seemed so much taken 
with the child, that she accompanied 
it and its mother to the cottage, and 
gave them both some trifling presents 

efore she took her departure. On the 
next day she again made her appear- 
ance, wearing a large cloak, but had 
not been long in the house when she 
fell down in a swoon. Mrs. Roach, 
alarmed for the safety of her guest, 
ran to the well for some fresh water ; 
but, to her surprise, on her return no 
stranger was to be found. She flew to 
the door, and cast hereye togvery place 
where there was any egress from the 
valley, but no woman could be seen 
She then hurried in, examined the 
cradle, sawa child—screamed and fell 
down—arose, blessed herself, can- 
tiously removed the clothes once more 
from the boy’s face, and again fell 
down in hysterics, from which she 
wes only aroused by the voice of her 
‘dear little Patrick’ calling out ‘ Mam- 
my!’ ‘ Thank Heaven!’ exclaimed the 

oor distracted creature, ‘tis he ! ’tis 
ie! But no; this is not his face, nor 
his eyes, nor his mouth, nor his nese, 

$ . 9 - 

nor his chin—yet, (“* Mammy” again,) 
ay, that is my poor Patrick. Alas! 
what will Paddy say when he comes 
home, and finds his boy bewitched? 
for surely that wretch (cross of Christ 
betwixt me and all hurt and harm!) 
Was a witch, or at least a woman of an 
evil eye.’ 

Such were her exclamations as she 
regarded the face of her child, so sud- 
denly deformed from a look of health 
and loveliness to a pallid and sickly 
hue, with features now almost as re- 
pulsive as they were before engaging. 
‘The voice alone remained; and, were 
it not for this, ‘ ould Paddy’ could not 
have recognised his boy in the fairy- 
struck creature he inet on his return 
from labour. The report of the trans- 
action soon spread through the neigh- 
bourhood ; and all the gossips, for five 
miles round, came to offer advice and 
assistance. It being deemed a case 
entirely beyond the power of medi- 
cine, there was no thought of applying 
to a doctor ; and, when Roach spoke ot 
going to the priest for spiritual assist- 
ance, an old granny rebuked hun 
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sharply, telling him, at the same time, 
that it was a case with which priests 
and friars had nothing to do—that 
clergymen affect to disbelieve in the 
existence of the ‘ good people,’ though 
every day proved the fact. ‘ What 
has happened to your child,’ said she, 
* has rane to hundreds. This 
brat is the son of the fairywoman who 
took away your boy; and will keep 
him too if you don’t put this thing out 
on the shovel. So, in the name of 
Saint Joseph, and the other twelve 
apostles, let us be after doing it this 
very night; and do you, Paddy, just 
like an honest boy, as you are, get us 
adrap of Bulcaan* to wet our mouths 
after the fright we shall be in.’ 

This advice was taken; and, at 
eleven o’clock at night, a chosen few 
assembled in the cottage for the pur- 
pose of restoring the tairy her child, 
and regaining poor Patrick. Paddy 
provided a clean shovel ; and the brat, 
being stripped naked, was placed upon 
it, in which position he was carried 
out, and left sitting in the centre of 
the dunghill, round which the old 
hags performed three circles, Roach 
all the time chanting some verses in 
Irish, of which the following 18 a 
translation :— 

Fairy men and women all 
List !—It is your baby’s call: 
For on the dunghill’s top he lies 
Bencath the wide inclement skies. 
‘Then come with coach and sumptuous train, 
And take himto your mote again ; 
For, if ye stay tll cocks shall crow, 
You'll find him like a thing of snow ; 
A paid lump—a child of scorn— 
A monstrous brat, of fairies born. 
Hut, ere you bear the boy away, 
Restore the child you took instead : 
When, like a thief, the other day, 
Lou robbed my iniant’s cradle. bed. 
but give me back my only son, 
Aud Vil forgive the harm you've doue ; 
And nightly, for your gamboling crew, 
lil sweep the hearth and kitchen too; 
And leave you free your tricks to play, 
Whene'er you choose to pass this way, 
Then, like good people, do incline — 
lo take your child and give back mine. 
Chis part of the ceremony finished, 
they hastily retired into the cottage, 
carefully closing the door after them : 
and then sprinkling abundance of holy 
water all over themselves, they fell on 


their knees to await the issue. Ina 
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few minutes the house was assailed 
by atremendous gale of wind, acecom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, that 
seemed to threaten instant destruction, 
while the cries of the brat were audible 
above the war of elements. Once or 
twice Roach was for going out to bring 
in the child, but the hags assured him 
that it was yet too soon; and then, de- 
siring him to listen attentively, he 
heard, or thought he heard, the sounds 
of coaches and horsemenapproaching. 
The next instant they rattled into the 
bawn ; and, after wheeling once or 
twice around the dunghiil, appeared 
to drive off in the direction of the 
mote. A prayer of thanksgiving was 
now uttered by the old women; after 
which the door was opened, and the 
child brought in. The hags uwnani- 
mously declared it was the lost one; 
but Paddy, on examining it, shvok his 
head, saying he could perceive no dif- 
ference between it and the one he ear- 
ried out on the shovel. His opinion, 
however, being overruled, he was 
doomed, as he thought, to rear a fairy’s 
brat—a thing pale and feeble, though 
it devoured more food than half a 
dozen men; and, while its face indi- 
cated extreme old age, it seemed to 
improve nothing in size. Once or 
twice Paddy overheard it in conversa- 
tion with some invisible*beings ; and 
such was the effect produced on the 
poor man’s constitution, by the im- 
pression of his son being: in com- 
munion with the ¢ good people,’ that 
in a few years he sunk into a prema- 
ture grave. 

His wife survived him twenty years, 
during which time young Paddy reach- 
ed the age, if not the stature, of man. 
His figure might have been mistaken 
for the original of ‘ Death upon wires,’ 
for he was literally nothing but skin 
and bone, and withal so deformed that, 
whenever he ventured into public, a 
host of boys were sure to surround 
him. His eyes were so situated that 
he looked at once to two cardinal 
points; and his hair, of dirty red, 
singularly contrasted with his pallid 
and hollow cheeks. His limbs stood 
under him like a pair of stilts; and 
his long lank body resembled a per- 
manent maypole on a winter’s day, 
divested of all ornament. 


° Whisky distilled from black oats. 
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Such was the ‘ Fairyman of Croo- 
naan,’ an object calculated to fill the 
wise with surprise, and the credulous 
with apprehensions. From childhood 
he was regarded as an imposition on 
mortaiity—as one surreptitiously im- 
posed upon human nature, and inha- 
biting a world in which he had no 
proper inheritance. To his lonely val- 
ley he was necessarily confined ; and, 
during the life of his mother, he was 
to be seen an animated shadow—a 
walking skeleton—moving among the 
rocks, or hovering, like a’ spectre, 
about the holy weil, from which his 
presence had expelled the usual visi- 
tants, who came to get cured of head- 
aches, sore eyes, and the other evils to 
which even simple swains are exposed. 
He appeared to live in utter loneli- 
hess, associating with nothing but his 
mother’s muzl cow, to whom he ap- 
peared much attached; a circumstance 
that procured him the name of Pau- 
deen-a-Boo, or Patrick of the Cow, 
though he was better known as the 
Pairyman of Croonaan. 

This latter denomination was, how- 
ever, fora long time undeserved, as 
he did not commence the practice of 
his profession until late in lite; but, 
as his almost supernatural figure was 
attributed to his nightly rambles 
astride the boughalaans after the ‘ good 
people,’ it naturally followed that he 
was to be considered a ¢ fairyman.’ 

Whether Paudeen-a-Boo commenc- 
ed fairyman upon his own or imputed 
familiarity with the ‘ good people’ I 
cannot sae upon myself to say ; but 
certain it is no man ever acquired 
such a notoriety in the South of Ire- 
land for fairyism, it being, at the pre- 
sent day, a common answer to a dif- 
ficult question to say ‘ It would puz- 
zie the Fairyman of Croonaan to tell 
you that.” He cured men and brutes, 
however affected ; restored the profit 
of butter ; told where lost goods were 
to be found ; and, if stolen, gave a de- 
scription of the thief. The past and 
future were alike open to him; and, 
while he related to strangers their 
personal concerns of the preceding 
day, he could recount what would be- 
fall them to-morrow. 

Such a man was found very useful ; 
and the crowds who flocked for advice 
and herbs to the fairy glen of Croo- 
naan exceeded, by hundreds, those 


who circle the door of a metropolitan 
practitioner, who, for the sake of po- 
pularity, gives advice gratis every 
morning for full—ten minutes. Pau- 
deen, fairyman as he was, had his 
enemies, ‘The parish priest, Father 
M‘Shane, preached a sermon on the 
folly and irreligion of applying to 
what he called an impostor; and a 
youth named Richard M‘Guire, alias 
Dioul Dick (Dick Devil), threatened 
to break his bones if ever he bewitched 
any of his cattle, or took away the pro- 
fit of his cow’s milk. On both of these 
the Fairyman of Croonaan promised 
to be amply revenged. : 

Father M‘Shane resided in a lonely 
housé, with no other inmate than a 
servant-man, a housemaid, and his 
niece -— 

‘ A chief of temper formed to please, 

Fit to converse and keep the keys.’ 


To the latter Dioul Dick was in the 
habit of paying his addresses ; and, 
though he was what the country peo- 
ple called a heram-skeeram sort of a 
fellow, yet the good father looked 
upon him as not totally irreclaimable, 
and gave him some hopes of a wife 
and a fortune when he should reform 
his rakish ways, and become sober. 
Dick, ina temporal point of view, was 
worthy of the first farmer’s daughter 
in the country ; for he possessed sixty 
acres of choice land, at half a crown 
an acre, had no less than twenty 
milch cows; and, as he used to boast 
at the ‘Plough and Harrow,’ a bull in 
the middle of them. ‘The profit of all 
these, however, used to go to ‘ mile 
host’? of the above noted sign; and, 
whenever Dick was reproached with 
his extravagance, he always replied 
that the pricst had money enough for 
him when he had spent all his own. 
In about a month after Father 
M‘Shane’s sermon against the Fairy- 
man of Croonaan, as the good priest 
was one night reading his Breviary by 
the fire, a trampling of horses was 
heard approaching the house. ‘The 
heart of the niece leaped, thinking 
that Dick was among the visitors, 
though it was unusual for him to be 
attended by such a cavalcade as was 
now within hearing. A strange voice 


cried out ‘ Father M‘Shane !’ and the 
incautious priest replied, ‘ Here !’ then 
hurried to the door, which he opened. 
but had scarcely passed it when it 
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suddenly closed after him with a tre- 
mendous crash, and a loud and super- 
natural laugh was heard to mock the 
faint wailings of one in distress. The 
terrified niece, who firmly believed in 
the ‘ good people,’ notwithstanding 
the frequent exhortations of her uncle, 
wrung Les hands in despair ; for, know- 
ing that the fairies, in consequence of 
the priest’s answering, contrary to the 
opinion of all old women, before the 
third call, possessed unlimited power 
over him, she thought it useless 
to attempt recovering him from their 
horrid dominion. On the same night 
Dioul Dick, whose cows had been 
fairy-struck—that is, their milk would 
vield no butter—resorted to the usual 
process of recovering what is techni- 
cally called the § profits of the dairy.’ 
He brought home the plough-coulter ; 
and, having placed it in a good turf 
fire, he set his people to churn in the 
middle of the floor, every aperture in 
the doors and windows being previous- 
ly well secured, so that no one could 
ssibly thrust their hand in.* They 
sad no sooner commenced than the 
churn-dash got so ponderous, that it 
required two men to lift it up and 
down, the milk all the time frothing 
out of the churn. ‘ Work away, my 
boys!’ cned Dick : ‘ the coulter is 
just red ,—it is red,’ he continued; and 
as he spoke a gentle tap was heard at 
the kitchen window. ‘ Who is there?’ 
he inquired.—‘ A poor woiman,’ re- 
— ® mournful voice, ‘ begging a 
drink of water.’ No water, of course, 
was given, and the cries outside in- 
creased to an agony of distress. ‘I 
know her,’ cried Dick; ¢ it is Molly- 
the-mant—but Pll settle her witeh- 
craft." 

The screams from without now in- 
creased to an intensity of suffering, 
and the wretch appeared to be con- 
suming with thirst, when the eries 
altogether ceased, and a tremendous 
black cat mounted upon the side of 
the churn, and commenced licking up 
the foam, ‘ Ho, ho! are you there ?’ 
cried Dick, seizing the red-hot coulter, 
and making a blow at her hinder legs, 
when she instantly vanished, and the 
wretch outside gave a sudden scream. 


‘ Now Pll catch her,’ said Dick, 
opening the door, and pursuing the 
moans, which appeared to cross the 
fields. The churn-dash immediately 
grew lighter, the milk returned to its 
natural state, and the dairy-maid con- 
fessed she never had a better churning 
or sweeter butter. 

Inthe mean time Dioul Dick pur- 
sued the moans of Molly-the-mant, 
across ditch and hedge, to a consider- 
able distance, when the cries of his 
victim were drowned by the most deli- 
cious seunds he ever heard. Dick, 
having a natural ear for harmony, 
stopped to listen, and theught he 
heard passing him the confused noise 
of a festive throng, preceded by the 
most exquisite and fascinating music 
It was some moments before he reeol- 
lected himself ; and when his thoughts 
were restored he could not tell where 
he was. He felt around him, and dis- 
covered that the field was near! 
covered with boughalaans, upon which 
he concluded he was in the midst of 
‘good people.’ Forgetting the butter 
witch, he hastened towards what he 
considered a hedge: but when he ap- 
proached it appecred a frightful and 
impassable chasm ; and at the instant 
a brilliant fire arose in an opposite 
direction. He, therefore, hastened 
towards Will-o’-the-wisp ; but when he 
got there the light was extinguished, 
aud another chasm impeded his fur- 
therprogress. Dick,considering him- 
self now as certainly bewitched, coolly 
took off his coat, and, having turned it 
inside out, put it on again, made the 
sign of the cross on his forehead, and, 
shouldering the coulter, which he still 
held, was proceeding on his way, when 
he stumbled over a human body. Dick, 
who never knew fear, demanded who 
was there, and was answered by Molly- 
the-mant, who had got no farther 
when the cock crew, at which time 
she was obliged to resume her natural 
form, burnt as she was by the red-hot 
coulter. 

An explanation now took place: 
Molly acknowledged that she was 
employed by the Fairyman of Croo- 
naan to take away Dick’s butter; but 
that, ifhe would keep silence, she 


. ; | ie 
During this operation, which frequently takes place in the South of Ireland, it is 


Necessary to keep out the butter-witeh’s hand ; 
ed admittance for any part of her body, her 


influence over the milk continued. 


tor, if she either got a drink, or obtain- 
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would now enable him to be revenged 
on Paudeen-a-Boo. Dick instantly 
agreed to these conditions; and the 
witch, having cut a hazel switch, de- 
sired him to carry her to the fairy 
glen of Croonaan, as she had been too 
inuch burnt to walk. To this he as- 
sented with some reluctance; and, 
when they reached the mote, the 
music Dick had heard before now 
rushed upon his ear. ‘ This night,’ 
said the witch, ‘ they keep revel here ; 
and, as it is after twelve o’clock, they 
have no power to harm you; but, as 
you value liberty, taste nothing that is 
offered to you. Be not deceived by 
the splendour that surrounds you, for 
it’s all deception, as you shall see. 
When I place this switch in your hand, 
if you see any one you wish to set at 
liberty, just touch them with this po- 
tent hazel, and they shall be restored 
to their former self.’ 

The witch now pronounced some 
gibberish; and, to Dick’s astonish- 
ment, they were whirled through a 
suit of splendid apartments into a 
superb assembly-room, fantastically 
chalked, and hung round with the 
most exquisite paintings. Of these 
Dick was no great judge; but he 
eould not but admire the beauty and 
elegance of the females who were 
tripping it ‘on the light fantastic toe ;’ 
and he was not a little astonished to 
see his friend Father M‘Shane the 
companion of a charming belle in a 
country dance. Amazed, however, as 
Dick undoubtedly was, at the scene 
before him, its splendour did not de- 
prive him of either politeness or 
gallantry ; for, seeing a creature of 
exquisite beauty in want of a partner, 
he stepped up to her, made a low 
how, scraped the floor with his brogue, 
and begged the honour of her hand. 
She modestly complied ; and, when 
the dance was over, he twirled her 
round in the usual way in expecta- 
tion of a kiss ; but, some how or other, 
her lips always receded from his. 
Presently fruits, conserves, and wines, 
were offered him in abundance ; but 
he declined taking any : upon which a 
solitary being, dressed in royal robes, 
approached, and congratulated him 


63 
on his escape. ‘ Who are you?’ 
asked Dick —* Paddy Roach’s son,’ 
replied the exalted personage: ‘ can 
you tell me if my mother lives ?>—]I am 
here heir to the throne of the fairies ; 
but I long for the vale of Croonaan.’ 
—‘* And there you shall soon be,’ 
cried Dick, seizing the hazel switch, 
and tapping him on the shoulder, at 
which he vanished. He then sought 
the priest, and, touching him, he also 
disappeared.‘ Now me,’ said the 
witch who had brought him hither. 
He obeyed, and she also flew away. 
‘Egad!’ said Dick, ‘I’ll free them 
all; and he commenced laying about 
him with his hazel switch, when in an 
instant the fairy palace disappeared, 
and he found himself standing alone 
in the field of boughalaans. Hope- 
less of finding his way home before 
daylight, and being weary with his 
exertions in pursuit of the witch as 
well as in the dance, he laid down on 
the grass, and was quickly lost in 
sleep. 

Next morning he was found by the 
country people in a quiet slumber, 
and when they awoke him he related 
what he had heard and seen. At first 
his wonderful narrative only excited 
laughter ; but when it was discovered 
that Father M‘Shane had returned 
home, that a two-year old child was 
found on Paudeen-a-Boo’s dunghill, 
and that the Fairyman of Croonaan 
had disappeared, the people altered 
their opinion, and for once thought it 
possible that Dick might have been 
sober. At first, indeed, there were 
many sceptics; in a twelvemonth 
about half a dozen; but in two years 
there was not one, so universal had 
become the belief in the potency of a 
hazel switch. 

Father M‘Shane affected not to un- 
derstand Dick’s insinuations respect- 
ing the fair companion in the country 
dance; and, as the priest soon after 
bestowed the hand of his niece and 
two hundred guineas on the farmer, 
it was generally surmised that he did 
so to stop Dioul Dick from dwelling 
on what he called the ‘ rake’s dranken 
fancies.’ pets 
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LETTERS FROM A LONDON STUDENT,—NO. il. | ; 


My pEAR Epiror,—Your rashness 
in printing my last letter sufficiently 
astonished me; but T am wholly lost 
in wonder at your request that I will 
continue my correspondence. Since, 
however, you do prefer that request 
—nay, since you even put if in a more 
imperious posture, and insist upon the 
performance of my promise—! must 
needs obey. You are pleased to say 
you know I am a great saunterer, and 
that I shall see all the strange people 
and places about town; and you there- 
fore wish me to send you occasional 
characteristic sketches of them. You 
little know what you ask for. Lon- 
don is full of odd places and odd 
people: none of the cities in the 
world present so strange a combina- 
tion of character as London. In Paris, 
in Rome, in Naples, in Vienna, in 
Berlin, and in every other large city, 
there are some prominent features 
which serve to distinguish the various 
masses of the people; in London every 
thing is peculiar, individual, and ec- 
centric. Every man is whimsical in 
his own way, and follows ne leader. 
They scorn to imitate, and baffle all 
attempts at being imitated. Your 
Englishman is your only real hu- 
morist, and he carries on all his 
whims with as much earnestness as 
a devotee, and with as much of the af- 
fectation of gravity as a Quaker. 
How, then, most gentle of Editors, 
shall | hope to describe to you, in 
any thing lke a general manner, 
things of which every individual forms 
a separate species? To attempt to 
classify would be in vain; and, as I 
am not over-fond of taking trouble, 
even where there is a reasonable pros- 
per of my industry being crowned 

yy success, you, who know me, can- 
not enpact that I shall undertake any 
such labour as that you have pre- 
scribed for me. If you will let me 
send them to you ‘rough as they run,’ 


in the same manner as our country- 

men sell their porkers— 

‘Rough as they run, the ready thoughts 
set down— 


; , 
Rough as they run, discharge them on the 
towhn— 


well and good. On such terms, and 


on such alone, my sketches are at 
vour servige. Allons donc! 





I must tell you that the vice of 
smoking is become extremely preva- 
lent here of late. Our’soldiers picked 
up the practice on the Continent, and 
it has descended to the clerks and strip- 
lings of the present day, along with 
the black stocks and braided coats 
and cossacks, of les braves. No 
young gentleman above the age of 
seventeen, whom his parents’ want of 
care or too great indulgence permits 
to roam about the town, now thinks 
himself fit to be seen after dinner un- 
less he has a cigar in his mouth. The 
poor pale-faced lads nourish a preco- 
cious crop of whiskers, which (when 
they are so happy as by dint of bear’s 
grease and Russian oil to procure 
them) add to the ghastliness of their 
appearance ; and they walk about the 
streets at night like so many spectres 
with lights in their mouths, and bear- 
ing with them ‘ blasts from hell,’ to 
the great annoyance of all decent 
people who have noses, and a be- 
coming contempt for the ill smells of 
tobacco. Our friend O’Reilly, upon 
meeting three of these persons (they 
always walk in companies of three) a 
few nights ago, gravely stopped them, 
and began to sing— 


‘Oh ye dead! oh ye dead! whom we 
know by the light you give 
From your cold gleaming jaws, though 
you move like men who live, 
Why leave you thus your graves? 


The lads did not at first know he was 
quizzing them; but I don’t wonder 
much at that, for the distinction be- 
tween his jest and earnest is marked 
so faintly, that his most intimate 
friends are occasionally puzzled to 
know what he means. When the lads 
saw he was laughing at them they 
very quietly and wisely walked away. 

It is to the strong desire which boys 
have to ape the habits and appearance 
of men that this resolute smoking 
must be attributed. Many other 
causes have, however, contributed to 
strengthen it; and, among these, our 
countryman, Ensign O'Doherty, who 
fills the Blarney department in ‘ Black- 
wood,’ has been the most important. 
Phe Ensign and Adjutant, who is very 
fondly devoted to tobacco—and to 
whom pujing, in its various senses, 
is Just as Common, if not as necessary, 
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as breathing—has written so much in 
raise of ‘ the Indian weed,” that the 
fads I speak of feel it a point of 
honour to smoke as long as they can. 
The poor fellows’ pale faces and shat- 
tered nerves show how painful is the 
exertion to them: but they keep on 
with a noble perseverance ; and such 
of them as die of the attempt to emu- 
late our Morgan will have become 
martyrs, like many of those who have 
gone before them, to mere smoke. 

I] wonder that the ladies, whose in- 
fluence is so powerfully and constantly 
exerted to preserve those proprieties 
and that decorum upon which no small 
portion of our happiness depends, and 
whose good taste and delicacy of feel- 
ing, in the minor as well as the more 
important affairs of society, we may 
thank that we do not degenerate into 
the savages which Nature first made 
us—I wonder that they do not at once 
put down this vile habit of smoking. 
There can be no greater offence 
against the refinement of sense, which 
is the characteristic of the softer sex, 
than the filthy fumes of tobacco. 
Nothing can be more repugnant to all 
feminine notions of delicacy than the 
smell of a vile alehouse. The ladies 
ought to make a law, prohibiting any 
man who had committed the enormity 
of smoking within the past eight-and- 
forty hours from approaching them 
nearer than the length of a genuine 
nookah—that is, from sixteen to six- 
and-thirty feet. ‘They manage these 
things better in France.’ No person 
who has any pretensions to being azm- 
able ever presumes tosmoke. Militaires 
and gentlemen ‘ of a certain age’ trans- 
gress, but not with impunity. The 
first are by habit un peu brutal ;—the 
ci-devant jeunes hommes nobody cares 
for. Pigault le Brun, who is one of 
the best superficial philosophers (and 
let me tell you the superficial philo- 
sophy is a seience not less refined, 
though, I must confess, less profound, 
than the other) who ever taught his 
doctrines in that great academy which 
people call the world, thinks that not 
to smoke is a quality which entitles 
aman to some regard, and particu- 
larly with the fair divinities who rule 
our destiny here below. He says of 
one of his heroes (I forget which) that 
he was a handsome, sensible, good- 
tempered young man; and that he was 
Vou. 1.—No. 2. 


usually very well liked by ladies parce- 
quit ne parlait pas de lui méme, tl ne 
s’enivrait pas, et il ne fumait pamais. 
For my own part I go farther, and 
think that not to smoke ought, as 
times go, to have a place amongst 
the cardinal virtues. 

But whither do I ramble ?—I was 
going to tell you, in obedience to your 
bidding, of one of the odd places which 
] have scen in London. Thus it was 
then :—As I was walking to the ‘ Tavi- 
stock,’ the other morning, a little rag- 
ged boy puta bill intomy hand. This 
is one of the few things which are 
very commonly given away in London. 
It contained an announcement that a 
Cigar Divan (Phoebus ! what aname!) 
had been opened in King Street, Co- 
vent Garden. The bill was a model 
of that style of composition which is 
considered as most likely to attract 
public attention, and of which, I am 
told, there are public professors in 
London, who gain a genteel liveli- 
hood by framing advertisements. The 
bill in question was a delicious mor- 

eau. It began, as well as I recollect, 
hy observing that it was only by the 
faculties of reasoning and smoking 
that man was distinguished from the 
brute creation: it eloquently, but 
concisely, touched — the graceful 
expression which the human face 
divine received from the insertion of 
real Cabana in one of the cheeks ; and 
the intense air of thoughtfulness and 
gravity which it spread over the whole 
person. Then came a touch of the 
pathetic, in the shape of a lament 
over the degenerate habits which 
some smokers had contracted, of pol- 
luting by potations of ale, ‘ or viler 
liquors,’ the ethereal purity of the 
cigars’ vapours. Filthy pot-houses 
were spoken of in terms of unqualified 
abhorrence; and, after weeping as 
much as the occasion required over 
the inconvenience which gentlemen, 
lovers of smoking, and yet haters of 
filthy beer and vulgar debauchery, 
were exposed to for want of some re- 
tirement in which they could enjoy 
their tobacco without contamination, 
the advertiser suddenly dried his tears, 
and announced that a tobaecconist, 
whose bosom was fired with a truly 
patriotic ardour, had resolved to open 
a room in which gentlemen might 
sinoke, and be at the same time re- 
K 
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galed with the truly eastern beverages 
of ceftec, sherbet, and orgeat. ‘This 
estatdishment was called the Cigar 
Divan, and hither all curious and ra- 
tional smokers were invited without 
delay to repair. 
Some evenings afterwards, in an 
idle hour, after T had been ured at the 
theatre, I went into this Divan. Ima- 
gine to yourself the partition, which 
separates your own parlour from the 
snug little study in which you are 
reading this letter, thrown down ; that 
the walls, instead of being covered 
with your time-honoured and dusty 
volumes, are hung with a drapery of 
rose-coloured calico ; that all the chairs 
are removed out of the room ; and that 
a non-descript accommodation, in 
shape something like a woolpack, but 
pulled out to twice its natural length, 
and meant for people to sit upon, is 
ranged against the walls. Little tables, 
covered with newspapers and maga- 
zines, are placed within reach of the 
seats all round the room. For the 
company, it consisted of solemn-look- 
ing young gentlemen, on whom Na- 
ture had been so good as to confer 
very stupid features, and who were 
endeavouring to improve her bounty 
by the operation of smoking. ‘They 
succeeded eminently in looking as 
imuch like a drove of asses as any 
human beings could wish. In so dull 
a place | should not have staid five 
minutes, but that I met there with 
u strange character— Mir. Jingle, the 
poet to whom I should like to intro- 
duce you. As that, however, is im- 
possible, Twill endeavour to do the 
next best thine—describe him. I met 
Mr. Jingle at dinner at Daley’s. You 
know he was always famous for col- 
lecting oddities. He does not go so 
far as the man in the ‘ Spectator,’ who 
used to classify his monsters, and on 
one day would havea party of gentle. 
men without noses, and on the next 
a select society of humpbacked per- 
sons; but Daley never sits down to 
dinner withouta henomenon of some 
sort. When I last dined with him 
Mr. Jingle was of the company; and, 
on the strength of that circumstance, 
we were now great friends at the 
Cigar Divan. Mr. ‘Jingle is about 
“Ix feet high, and lean out of all 
proportion. The top of his head is 
bald, and the seanty crop ot black 





hair which grows at the sides of it 
hangs down in not the * most ad- 
mired disorder.’ He has written, ag 
he did me the favour to tell me, on 
all subjects, and, I am willing to be- 
lieve, with equal merit and success in 
all. He has written tragedies which 
have been damned; comedies which 
have made the audience ery; and 
farces which have made them sleep. 
He has composed maiden speeches 
for young and bashful members of 
Parliament, and last dying speeches 
for old offenders at Newgate ; pam- 
phlets for politicians, sermons for 
parsons, advertisements for quack 
doctors, copies of verses for amorous 
young gentlemen whom the gous had 
not * made poetical,’ and Valen- 
tines for the use of ladies’ boarding- 
schools ;—and yet, with all this, Mr. 
Jingle is sometimes ragged, and al- 
ways poor. He is so fond of scrib- 
bling, and eares so little about any 
other of the pleasures or employ- 
inents of the world, save sinoking 
and drinking, that he has neglected 
the opportunities which he has had 
of establishing himself, and wanders 
about the town a sort of privileged 
vagabond, whom every body likes, 
but whom nobody cares two straws 
for. 

When TI entered the Divan I did not 
at first recognise him. He was sitting 
at a table, and was writing on a dirty 
scrap of paper with a pencil, smok- 
ing all the time with such vigour 
and earnestness as almost to obscure 
his round shining dirty bald head. 
He had soon finished his task, and, 
looking up, he recognised and ad- 
vanced to salute me. After I had 
received his compliments, and paid 
him mine, I asked (one may always 
ask such a question of a seribbler) 
what subject had been engaging his 
attention. 

‘| was writing a song,’ he said, ‘in 
praise of a cigar. ‘There are few 
things deserve it better. Lord Byron 
has said some civil things of it; but 
Le was too fastidious to love it as it 
ought to be loved. His praise of it 
is, however, more just than some of 


the encomiums he bestowed.’ He 
then spouted— 


‘Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labours or the Turkman’s 
rest : 
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Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium aud his brides ; 
Magniticeut in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loved, in Wapping or the 
Strand ; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipped with amber mellow, rich and 
ripe ; 
Like other charmers wooing the caress 
More dazzingly when daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—give me a cigar!’ 
] was not sorry when Mr. Jingle got 
to an end of his quotation, for his 
emphatic manner had drawn the eyes 
of the whole of the company to him. 
He either did not perceive or did not 
eare for this. It was, however, ra- 
ther uncomfortable for me (although, 
as you know, | am not too bashful) 
to be the gaze of such a set as filled 
this Divan. By way of turning the 
discourse, | ~ Jingle what had 
brought him thither. 

‘You may well ask,’ he replied : 
‘a truant disposition, a mere whim ; 
for, of all places in the world, one in 
which they drink nothing but coffee 
and lemonade is least suited to a man 
of my temperament.’ 

‘So I should have thought,’ I ob- 
served, 

‘And yet,’ he said, ‘ between 
friends, I had another reason for 
coming here, with which, I think, 
Mr. O'Toole, I may venture to trust 
rou.’ 

I shuddered at the apprehension 
of the confidence he was about to re- 
pose in me—but there was no retreat- 
ing immediately. 

‘ You must know,’ he said, laying 
down his cigar, and thrusting his long 
nose near to my ear, ‘ that I have 
been recently engaged in a publica- 
tion which has made some noise in the 
world. Iam the editor—but this is 
a great secret—of the Memoirs of 
that celebrated Lady of light reputa- 
tion who is at present so much talk- 
ed of. 

I expressed some astonishment. 
‘Qh! don’t be surprised,’ he said, ‘I 
aim the author of the several other 
autobiographies. I wrote the ‘‘ Life 
of Hunt.’’ 

‘What Hunt?’ I asked, ‘ there are 
so many of them.’ 

‘ Matchless Hunt—Blacking Hunt 
—Hunt who used to wear the white 
hat, and to whom roasting has 





been no less serviceable than it is 
to the grain he sells when people 
will buy it; for it has made what was 
before known to be worthless look- 
ed upon as genuine. Yes, sir; I 
wrote the “ Life of Henry Hunt,’ I 
wrote the ** Memoirs of Brasbridge 
the Silversmith;” and had an offer to 
write the “* Memoirs of a late Lord 
Mayor, by himself,” but my engage- 
ments are too numerous to allow of 
iny accepting that at present.’ 

‘Well, sir, but what can the Cigar 
Divan have to do with the “ Memoirs 
of Harriot —— ?” 

‘Hush, my dear sir! don’t let a 
word slip. If our plan gets wind 
we shall be forestalled. The pub- 
lisher— a clever man—one who has 
an excellent knowledge of the pub- 
lic taste, and who, next to lord 
Kenyon and the Jew at the White- 
horse Cellar, is one of the most illus- 
trious Orangemen in England—has 
a notion of establishing a new sort of 
assembly, which will, in all proba- 
bility, become very popular. He in- 
tends to have a large saloon fitted up 
in some fashionable part of the town, 
and to have the oe called ‘* the 
Grotto of Calypso.” 1 have not time 
to explain it to you now ; but, if you 
will do me the favour of a call—lI live 
at No. 16, Craven Buildings, Drury 
Lane, (rather high up, to be sure; but 
we who have (étes exaltées like to 
lodge near the sky)—I will show you 
the prospectus and drawings of the 
rooms. All the celestialities of the 
celebrated Dr. Graham will be no- 
thing to our Grotto. Well, sir, the 
lady whose name you had just now so 
nearly uttered is to be the presiding 
goddess—the Calypso of this esta- 
blishment. We shall form a joint- 
stock company; and, as shares will 
certainly be at a premium immedi- 
ately, I recommend you very much to 
take some in it. 1 will let you know 
when the subscription is to commence.’ 

I thanked him, and again asked 
what he had been writing. 

‘A song, he said—* a little trifle. 
It is my habit always to arrest the 
ideas as they fly through my brain— 
“To catch the Cynthia of the minute.” 
—This is not a catch, though; it isa 
sony: would you like to hear it?’ 


1 said * By all means.’ He imme- 
diately began in a voice so shrill and 
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horrible, that it would have set, any 
dog who heard him barking to sing— 
‘ Let our bards raise’ 

But he had got no further when the 
impresario of this Divan, a meagre 
tobacconist in a snuft-coloured coat, 
and a little powder on his head, which 
made him look like a cigar which had 
been partly smoked, came up and said 
that ‘ singing was not allowed there.’ 
I was delighted to hear this; but 





not so Mr. Jingle: he said ‘ Let us 


> 


disappointed! : 

I excused myself, but Jingle was 
not tu be so easily got rid of. ‘ If you 
cannot hear, you shall at least read my 
song,’ he said: ‘then put it in your 
we. and look at it when you get 
home.’ 

At this I made my escape, not a 
little glad ; and I send you the song on 
the original dirty paper, which the 
poct gave me:— 


co somewhere else); you shan’t be 


SONG, 

Let other bards raise their dull hackneyed lays 
In praise of wine, woman, or war ; 

But my theme, as divine as war, woman, or wine, 
Is the praise of a good cigar. 

By the gods of Olympus the example was given, 
Though by stealth it was brought from so far, 

For the fire which Prometheus filched slily from heaven 
Was nought but a lighted cigar. 


It has foes, I well know ; but the reasons I’ll show, 
How ancient and female they are ; 
The cloud at which Ixion grasped by mistake 
Was the smoke of his ewn cigar. 
Juno, vexed his embraces to lose, fixed in hell 
A tread-wheel his pleasures to mar, 
And the ladies have ever since hated the smell 
And the smoke of a good cigar. 


When the sun in the western waves quenches his light, 
And darkness and clouds hide his smile, 


Then the great globe we dwell on, throu 


ca the long night, 


Drinks deeply, and smokes all the while ; 

For the dews fall like wine on earth’s dry thirsty lip, 
And the mists rise around near and far, 

To teach man that the night is the season to sip 
His bottle, and smoke his cigar. 


You may do as you like with it, but what such a person as Jingle says is 
I think you had better alter the very of no importance. 


impertinent second line in the second 
stanza.—Perhaps you need not, for 


Yours, my dear Editor, always, 
TERENCE O’TOOLE. 





THE LOVE OF LIFE—A FRAGMENT. 
By the Author of the ¢ Plagues of Ireland.’ 
On! life, thou art as the broken dreanjs 
That float o’er Fancy’s eye; 

Or as the bubbles on mountain streams, 
x That glitter and go by. 

fake all the turns of all our years, 
Our joys and sorrows, hopes and fears : 

__ Pheir weight, their value try— 

ry them—and, lo! when all are cast, 
The sum is little at the last. 


Che motes that float in the morning beam 
One linage Inay supply ; : 


b J 


Like them the toys that tempt us seem 
Po court the grasp, and fly. 
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THE LOVE OF LIPFE—A FRAGMENT. 


They fly, and, if but one is gained, 

Tis slighted even while retained ; 
"Fis slighted with a sigh, 

To think the brightest gem, when known, 

Is dross—mere gaudy dross alone. 


And what avails the sage’s name, 
Or what the sovereign sway ? 

One watks in power, one basks in fame, 
The creature of a day. 

The high-formed hope, the search sublime, 

Stands as the sport, the scorn, of Time— 
Raised to be swept away ; 

Formed in its hour but to be cast 

Amidst the baubles of the past. 


And still the wasting work is on, 

Lo! Time moves slowly by ; 
: His harsh heel spurns the years long gone, 

The coming catch his eye. 

Beauty and youth in blithe array, 

And wit and worth, surround his way ; 
He passes, and they die: 

Nor rests upon the vacant scene 

One mark to show that such hath been! 


And we may weep when tales are told 
Of youth so withered in its bloom ; 
Sad may we be when we behold 
The fair, the learned, the free, the bold, 
Sent to an early tomb : 
But he whose days have lengthened here 
Till dotage marks his dull career— 
He that hath roved through life’s long hours, 
And traced its world of thorns and flowers— 
He that hath plunged in pleasure’s wave, 
And tasted all the good it gave— 
Or tried the rugged road of care, 
And felt the ills inflicted there ;— 
He that amidst these scenes hath past 
His youth, decrepitude, and prime, 
When the long race winds up at last— 
When earth’s old toys are fading fast— 
Oh! should he, ought he, talk of Time? 
Yet he will talk, and he will cling 
To life with all its weight of woe : 
And, though he knows this cherished thing 
To him nor hope nor bliss can bring, 
He may not—will not—let it go. 
Nay, there are those whose limbs are sinking, 
That yet on youth’s first dreams are thinking ; 
Dotards whose blood runs thin and chill, 
Whose minds remain in childhood still. 
Yes! though the brow reserved and high, 
The wrinkled skin and hoary hair, 
The furrowed cheek or faded eye, 
Might bid us look for wisdom there ; 
Thus marked by Time there still are some 
: Who hug this world with all its pain— 
} Who wish a second birth could come, 
‘ That Heaven might count their crimes again ! 
a ° * * 
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MEMOIR OF BR!CHARD SHEIL, ESQ. 


We believe the greater number of 
our readers will feel gratified by the 
choice which we have made of an en- 

raving for our present Number. Of 

Ir. Sheil the people of England have 
read and heard enough to render 
them at least somewhat partial to 
him. In Ireland, where his talents 
have been more fully developed, and 
his principles better understood, his 
character naturally stands higher. 
Amongst his countrymen there is but 
one opinion as regarding him ;—he is 
the subject of every man’s praise—he 
is the favourite of every class, from 
the simple peasant who reads of him 
at a distance, to the professional ac- 
quaintance who takes his seat before 
him in the court,—from the nois 
news-distributer who tempts you with 
his ‘ grand speech,’ to the smiling 
merchant or the friendly peer, who 
may stand in mute delight beside him, 
while the walls of the edifice that 
shelters them are echoing back the 
sound of his inspiring eloquence. 

Mr. Sheil’s family and connexions 
are highly respectable: he numbers, 
we believe, among his relatives some 
of the wealthiest and most influential 
characters in the South of Ireland. 
These matters, in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, are ofsome moment, although 
the subject of this memoir, in all pro- 
bability, looks upon such things as of 
little importance. He that has earned 
distinction for himself has no need of 
calling upon his entombed ancestry 
for their support—he that has suc- 
ceeded in securing the applause of a 
nation is not compelled to resort to 
the narrow circle of his kindred for a 
character. In cases like the present 
the honour is conferred, and not de- 
rived: the man of genius renders the 
house to which he belongs illustrious 
—he founds as it were a new dynasty ; 
and the world, in tracing the history 
of his race, looks slightingly upon all 
that went before him. j 

Trinity College has the honour of 
numbering Mr. Sheil among her chil- 
dren: he appears, however, in speak- 
ing of that very aneient andvery useless 
establishment, to evince but little of 
filial affection orattachment : he enter. 
ed the place expecting little, and he 


obtained nothing. Indeed it is a spot 
in which a Catholic youth, however 
talented, can never acquire distine- 
tion: he may be remarkable for his 
application to his studies—he may 
excel in his occasional compositions— 
he may be most exemplary in his ge- 
neral conduct ; but the moment scho- 
larships or fellowships are to be con- 
tended for he must drop from the 
rank in which he has moved, leaving 
to some orthodox dunce the glory 
of the struggle. 

The friends of Mr.Sheil had destined 
him from an early period of his life to 
the profession of the law. Whether 
in this they consulted his inclination 
or taste is a question which we are 
not prepared to answer: we have 
heard, however, that some of his re- 
latives felt extremely uneasy lest, in 
his anxiety to snatch a leaf of 
‘ Daphne’s deathless plant,’ he should 
neglect the more useful matters un- 
folded in the pages of Coke and 
Lyttleton. This extreme tender- 
ness—this over-anxiety for the sup- 
posed interests of youth—has been a 
constant source of annoyance to 
many celebrated characters. The 
parent or the friend imagines himself 
acting a most benevolent part at the 
moment that he is actually rendering 
the object of his care truly misera- 
ble. What is still worse for him, if 
he lives he usually finds that all his 
labour has been literally thrown 
away. The young wings of Genius 
will not bear to be tied down—the 
pride of a growing intellect will not 
allow itself to be crushed—the free 
mind will expatiate in a world of its 
own: thus it has been in every age ; 
and, we believe, Mr. Sheil’s case 
cannot be adduced as an exception ; 
for we have been told that in the 
stolen moments, in the little inter- 
vals of his severer studies, he planned 
and finished his first, and probably 
his best tragedy, « Adelaide.’ 

Mr. Sheil was called to the bar in 
the year 1814: for some years pre- 
vious to this he had taken rather an 
active part in the politics of the time ; 
he had r pasery at many public meet- 
ings, and was always listened to with 
admiration, not merely on account 
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of his youth, but for the beauty of 
his diction, and the general scund- 
ness of his reasoning. The first cir- 
cumstance, however, which gave a 
decided stamp to his political cha: 
racter, was his spirited reply to the 
then celebrated Dr. Dromgoole. The 
Catholic body was at this period di- 
vided into two contending parties— 
the Vetoists, or those who were will- 
ing to compromise with the minis- 
ters ; and the Orthodox, or those who 
insisted upon unqualified emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Sheil, by his reply on the 
occasion alluded to, identified him- 
self with the former: they marked 
him as their champion, and ably and 
eloquently did he sustain their cause. 
Mr. O’Connell, with all his talent and 
all his influence, was oppesed to him; 
and those who witness the friendship 
now subsisting between these distin- 
guished individuals will read with a 
fecling of surprise the bitter harangues 
of 1813. That they have been recon- 
ciled is well for their suffering coun- 
trymen: asense of common wrong, 
we believe, first led them to forget 
their differences ;—they united, and 
ultimately succeeded in lending along 
with them all that was distinguished 
or pious, or talented, in the entire 
Catholic community. Previous to 
this reconciliation, Mr. Sheil and the 
members of his party absented them- 
selves in a great degree from the 
Catholic meetings. He appeared 
principally engaged between the 
duties of his profession and his 
literary pursuits: he produced, in 


rapid succession, ‘Bellamira,’ ‘The 
Apostate,’ and ‘ Evadne,’ all of which 
were successful. Hehas been indeed 
one of the most fortunate dramatic 
writers of his day. The tragedy of 
‘Damon and Pythias’ is said to have 
been a joint concern: it is an inte. 
resting production, however. 

On the establishing of that ve 
celebrated body, ‘The Catholic As- 
sociation,’ at the rooms in Capel 
Street, Mr. Sheil, with his accustomed” 
spirit, came forward to unite with 
the bulk of his countrymen in the 
call for freedom. It seemed as if he 
had brought to the cause a new heart, 
such was the ardour and the earnest- 
ness with which he spoke and acted 
whenever the members assembled. 
After the ‘ great leader’ himself he is 
the — to whom the growth and 
celebrity of that association may be 
ascribed; and, if that association has 
succeeded in conferring benefits on 
the country, to Mr. Sheil a portion of 
that country’s gratitude certainly 
belongs. 

We shall conclude this imperfect 
sketch by observing that those who 
know Mr. Sheil intimately join in 
stating that his character in private 
life harmonizes most admirably with 
that which he has established in 
public. As alawyer he is gradually, 
we might say rapidly, rising: as a 
tragic poet he has not many supe- 
riors: as an orator we think he has 
few equals: as a man he stands with- 
out reproach. 


-" 
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ROBERT EMMET AND HIS COTEMPORARIES.—NO. f. 


Slavery not immortal,--The political Capacity of Catholics. 


Attnovcu I am not now an old 
man, Mr. Editor, I believe you will 
reatlily admit that I was much younger 
two-and-twenty years ago. I wish 
you most particularly to bear this in 
mind; and, when you hear that I was 
not more than one-and-twenty in 1803, 
you will, I hope, be inclined to view 
with a lenient eye my follies and my 
faults; nay, pardon my indiscretion, 
and attribute my disloyalty to the pre- 
cipitate enthusiasm of youth rather 
than to any selfish or Catiline motive— 
to an extravagant love of liberty rather 
than to any love of national disorder, 


In the strange and alarming events 
of the period already alladed to I 
have unhappily performed no inconsi- 
derable part ; and, as my good or evil 
genius threw me among the actors in 
that sanguinary drama, perhaps a re- 
cord of what I have heard and seen 
may not prove unentertaining, even 
should it fail to instract 

You nieed be under no apprehension 
that my sentiments will subject you 
to an ex-officio, for | am now quite as 
loyal a man as Alderman King, or any 
of the other civic knights of Dublin ; 
and Ill yield to none of them in attach- 
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ment to our ‘glorious constitution,’ 
as by law established. 

I have long and deeply deplored 
my errors; yet I must confess that 
there is a melancholy pleasure de- 
rived from reflecting on the perils and 
scenes I have encountered ; and, while 
I drop a tear to the unfortunate me- 
mory of those who, I may say, perish- 
ed by my side, I cannot forget that 
they were once my friends and com- 
yanions—indiscreet, to be sure, but, I 

‘lieve, sincere. 

On the 21st of May, 1803, I quitted 
my father’s house, in ——-— Street, 

London, and proceeded to Ireland, 
where I intended to spend a few 
months at the house of an uncle, who 
resided at ——, county of Wicklow. 
I was educated in the principles of the 
established church; but, as my mo- 
ther, a native of Ireland, was a Roman 
Catholic, I was by no means a bigoted 
Protestant ; and having, from child- 
hood, listened to the traditionary tales 
of the greatness of my Irish ancestors, 
I longed to visit in person those scenes 
where my fancy had often revelled. 
Having spent a few days in Dublin I 
repaired to Bray ; and, as the weather 
was unusually favourable, I deter- 
mined to perform the remainder of 
my oye J on foot, particularly as I 
could, by that means, visit the Dargle, 
through which my road lay. 1 had 
not proceeded far when I overtook a 
gentleman, who walked forward at an 
easy pace, apparently rapt in medita- 
tion. His figure was rather tall, but 
well proportioned, and he appeared 
not to be much above my own age: his 
features were prominent, and bore the 
impression of melancholy; but withal 
so gentle and so pensive, that I instant- 
ly set him down in my mind for a 
child of humanity. 

Travellers are privileged persons. 
We soon became acquainted; and, 
as the stranger appeared intimate with 
my uncle’s family, I had no hesita- 
tion in accompanying him to an inn 
at Enniskerry, where he promised 
we should meet one of my cousins. 
He was not mistaken, for the first 
person We saw on entering the house 
was Malachy, the youngest of my 
uncle’s two sons; and, though some 
years had elapsed since I had seen 

um in London, yet I knew him at 
first sight, for his was a face which, 


once beheld, could never be for- 
gotten. 

I now, for the first time, learned that 
the name of my companion was 
Emmet. He appeared to be on a 
footing of great intimacy with m 
cousin ; and both seemed, from their 
conversation, ardent admirers of li- 
berty. Icould readily perceive that 
they were dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing’ state of things, and anticipated a 
change of measures. 

‘The chain,’ said Emmet, in a 
mild but firm tone, ‘which binds 
us, is stretched to the utmost limit, 
and wants but another effort, either 
of the oppressor or the oppressed, to 
hurst asunder, and give liberty to 
Jreland.’ 

‘ Whether that be the case or not,’ 
replied Malachy, ‘it is to be hoped 
that our grievances are not destined 
to continue.’ 

‘They cannot possibly,’ said Em- 
met,‘endure,under any circumstances, 
much longer ;—for, Nature revolts 
against tyranny and injustice; and 
the means taken to perpetuate these 
have always ended in their complete 
discomfiture. In this sense we must 
look for an explanation of the appa- 
rent paradox, that national misfor- 
tunes are ultimately productive of 
national benefits. 

‘ Liberty,’ he continued, ‘ is the child 
of Oppression, and the birth of the off- 
spring is the death of the parent ; while 
tyranny, like the poetical desert bird, 
is consumed in flames ignited by itself, 
and its whole existence is spent in pro- 
viding the means of self-destruction. 
We have a complete exemplification 
of this in the past history and present 
state of Ireland, where increase of 
numbers and increase of intelligence 
have been the direct result of that sys- 
tem which too long has ruled this 
kingdom. 

‘The relentless oppression of the 
English Gove... ent forced the peo- 
ple .tohat’ s of temperance—neces- 
sity made them abstemious—and time 
reconciled them to their wholesome 
esculient, which providentially came, 
like the manna of the desert, to feed 
the sojourners in the land of their 
fathers. 

‘Where nature is easily satisfied, 
and the necessaries of life procured 
with little labour and care, increase 
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RUBERT EMMET AND 
of pepulatith With follow s> ‘bette 


parents, who are contented witht their 


avn vundition, will feel no wheéasi- | 
Hess for dhe dffspring, Who can, 


withott ahy difigaity, procure '# #i- 
Mation similar to their own. BEmi- 


leration from sach a country was not 
> fi. . 
‘to be expected ; for men whose moidi- 
‘fied “waats were ampiy satisfied at 


hohic had no need to seek elsewhere 


fay weolth they did not desire, ordis- 


tinctions they did'not'value. Besides, 
freland ‘has always had peculiar at- 
tractions in retaining her children: 
# Seotchinan loves a Scotehman, but 
an Hibernian loves the green fields 
of his youth ; and toenjoy these there 
are few privations to which he will not 
cheerfully submit. The eecentri¢ hu- 
mour, the boisterous mirth, the kind 
and social intercourse, thet charac- 
terize the peasantry, likewise spread 
their charms, and gencrally succeed- 
éd in subduing the aspiring notions of 
adventurers, and helped to retain the 
people athome. When to these were 
added the allurements of a more 
tenfier kind, and when no restraint 
was placed on the natural instinct of 
man, We must not wonder that Ire- 
lanitis blessed witha population with- 
out a parallel in Europe. 

‘The ‘base and cowardly conduct of 
the Irish proprietors in deserting the 
country, though at the moment a 
Frievance, was absolutely productive 
of good. ‘Their larve domains were 
parceled out to humble cottagers ; 
farms were divided and subdivided ; 
cabins every where raised their unosten- 
tatious roofs ; and every floor was bless- 
ed with a numerous progeny.’ 

* freland has been forced into agrti- 
culture ;* and this still further tends 
to increase the population, and to'give 
her that political importance she never 
could have acquired if the people had 
been immured in mineral dtingeons, 
or confined to the fetid vapours of a 
wanetacturing baswier ‘Rurileabour 
is not more condacive tthe health of 
the’ body than it is benefitial to ‘the 
exercise of the ininid; and we always 


* Avricultuwre.—‘ The mother and nurse of a mnlitary population. 
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And the:taericuldurtss ‘superior Xoothe 
mechanic not onlpinphy weer dae 
but in’ moral enérey 2° Dhe owe is a 


natural’ ‘soldier, whos cout tats ¢e- 
spect, wad enacts consileration wiiile 


the other ts u meré animeted machine, 


whose ‘ideas | serve ‘but’ as! iternal 
wheels to keep his hands if thotion. 
His frame is | distorted, ' his mind 
crippled, and his courage annihilated : 
but the agricalturist is @ ian Suth ‘as 
Nature intended—fearless, active; ‘and 
resolute ; the air he breathes ensures 
him health ; the ground he’ tills sup- 
plies him with sustenance ;° ard” his 
oceupations make him woral, hardy, 
and brave. ° This is the copy ofa 
million portraits, and they are all 
found in Ireland. 

‘ For this blessing we are indebted 
to our rulers, who forced us into agri- 
culture ; even our artisans ure agricul- 
turists ; for every weaver, carpenter, 
and sinith, through the country, have 
generally attached: to their cottages a 
piece of ground, where they oecasion- 
ally renovate their healtli‘in'reral 
toil, and acquire’ that! vigour which 
places them on a parallel with their 
rustic neighbours.’ | eget 

‘ And this state of things? saidJ, 
‘ still further tends to’ Increase your 
population, which, under preseut cir- 
cumstances, must only be an amplifi- 
cation of misery.’ | 

‘But misery,’ returned Emmet with 
a self-complaisaat smilé, “is only en- 
dured where it cannot be obviated. 
The patient Samson, who, in his’ de- 
privation of strength, turned the mill 
for his oppressors, buried them i the 
ruins of their temple when his powers 
were restored; and though Ireland, 
in her weakness, endured the badges 
of slavery, that’ is: no reason ‘she ‘is 
calmly to submit wher enabled «to 
cast them off. ‘The aspirations of ci- 
vilized man after freedom are coeval 
with his existence. » His 'rivhts, like 
the mountain‘torrent, may De diverted 
from their original channel, bat can- 
not ‘be effectually “impeded in ‘their 
course. Dams may be raised'to-stop 


Ireland has been 


“9 


foreed unto this. It was thought that she had sunk under the arbitrary tyranny of 


British monopoly. 


Let the proud Briton regale himself in the wholesome air of mines 


and workshops, and become ossified in the strengthening attitudes of monotonous 
labour; while'the degraded Irishman draws health and number, and fierceness and foree, 
and becomes too himble to be caught by his crippled owner, who hobbles after hay, 


and threatens’with his crutch.’—Curran. 
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the coming stream ; but, if the congre- 
gated waters cannot find another way 
to the place of their destination, they 
will burst through every opposition, 
and overwhelm in destruction all the 
works of lorldly and presumptive 
man.’ 

‘ But we find,’ said J, ‘ that very 
populous countries have continued in 
slavery.’ 

¢ Numbers,’ rejoined Emmet, 
‘whose minds are more enslaved than 
their bodies, may submit to injustice ; 
but numbers inspired with intelli- 
gence never can. The Irish people 
are not only shrewd, but informed ; 
and for this good, as well as for every 
other blessing they possess, they are 
indebted to the folly and wickedness 
of their governors. Divide et impera 
has long been the maxim of those who 
oppressed us ; but the result has been 
the reverse of their anticipations. The 
continual agitation, faction, and dis- 
cord, consequent upon such a system 
of legislation, produced their moral 
effects, and, like the vivid lightning, 
served to purify the element they 
disturbed. The political whirlpool 
has drawn within its vortex every man 
in Ireland; discussion has been uni- 
versally provoked; and the passions 
have been enlisted in the general con- 
flict. The human intellect has been 
propelled; vulgar errors corrected ; 
and the spirit of inquiry and investi- 
gation has gone abroad. 

‘To reason upon the political state 
of his country has long been the pro- 
pensity of the Irish peasant; and, from 
continually thinking upon that sub- 
ject, he has at length learned to think 
night. He not only knows his de- 
graded condition, but is well ac- 
quainted with the cause. There is 
not a subject connected with the coun- 
try on which he cannot give an accu- 
rate opinion; he knows as well as any 
man in the Castle the purpose of every 
measure of Government,* whether it 


be to enrich a spendthrift nobleman 
by a job, or coerce the unfortunate 
peasantry by an Insurrection Act. 

‘I know my countrymen; I have 
conversed with them, and have found 
them practical philosophers. Their 
sentiments are the pure emanations of 
acute minds, instructed in the school 
of Nature, and taught by a 
They are, in consequence, generally 
correct, and, without any great exer- 
tion of thought, are frequently pro- 
found. How often have I seen them 
smile at the abortive efforts of their 
friends, who endeavour to procure 
them redress in a constitutional way, 
while, at the same time, they have told 
me very pertinently, and very truly, 
that they expected no concession from 
Government until they are able to in- 
sist on it! 

‘ Thus party spirit, however hurtful 
it has been in certain cases, has tend- 
ed to bring the people to a correct 
knowledge of their rights; and, by 
keeping their country, and its griev- 
ances, continually before them, it has 
habituated them to the expectation of 
relief, and familiarized their minds to 
the only means of procuring it. The 
Government stands upon amine, and 
that mine is public opinion,—and it 
requires Only some pure spirit to ap- 
ply the match, and blow-to atoms the 
engines of corruption. The people 
have grown too ‘cunning to be deceiv- 
ed, and too numerous to be despised. 
Temporary expedients—the resort of 
memanngaen~4 and weakness—will no 

onger avail. They know their rights, 
and wait but for an opportunity to assert 
them ; they are acquainted with their 
strength, and wish forthe moment to 
exert it. 

‘The cause of man must ultimately 
triumph; for Ireland is arrived at 
that period beyond which she must 
cease to derive advantage from the 
blessings I have enumerated. A fur- 
ther increase of population will aug- 





* « It may be asked, why I mention those things? The grand jury knows them very 
well ;—but then they ought to be concealed. Miserable, infatuated notion! these things 
are not concealed ; there is not a grand-jury job in the country which is not known 


and commented upon by the peasantry, 
this se 


out Lre 


. Every mischief and every enormity I have 
stated is as thoroughly well known to the peasantry as to the gentry through- 
and. The affected apprehension of exciting and exasperating them, by a re- 


probation of these enormities, is puerile and contemptible. It cannot do mischief ;—it 
cannot add to the poignancy of their feelings—it may allay or sooth them. Already 


thoseexactions are the subject of discussion, 


Jupexn Frerensa’s Charge. 


and of minute scrutiny, in every cabin.’— 
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ment the local disturbances, and the 
measures Government musgt have re- 
course to for suppressing them will 
spread disaffection and discontent. 

hus misery must be progressive ; 
and, we all know, the cup, however 
capacious, that receives a continual 
stream, will at last overflow. Let 
Government pursue the usual system, 
and this event must be accelerated. 
Population, taxes, and poverty, will 
increase, until universal suffering pro- 
duces among Irishmen a general dis- 
position to rid themselves of the do- 
mination of England. Ireland can 
have no interest in supporting the 
‘ powers that be ;’ for individuals are 
so poor that thev can lose nothing 
from a change. The good of the 
people and the wishes of their rulers 
ure beginning to diverge from each 
other, and circumstances must widen 
the separation.’ 

‘ That is,’ I interrupted, ‘ unless 
Government conciliates.’ 

‘Conciliation,’ he repeated, ‘ is the 
writing on the wall, which they can- 
not understand, and they have no 
Daniel to interpret it for them. 

‘ But, whether they conciliate or 
oppose, Ireland has directly benefitted 
by misgovernment ; for numbers and 
intelligence have increased, and these, 
when united, and unencumbered with 
wealth, must be productive of free- 
dom.’ 

During this dialogue Emmet’s fine 
manly countenance glowed with an 
enthusiastic ardour, and he delivered 
himself with as much animated fer- 
vency as if he were addressing a 
numerous, but distracted assembly, 
which he wished to persuade. His 
words flowed with a graceful fluency, 
and he combined his arguments with 
all the ease of a man accustomed to 
abstract discussions. 

The entrance of a stranger sus- 
pended our conversation, and, after a 
few minutes’ private conference be- 
tween Emmet and my cousin, the for- 
mer took his leave, and Malachy and 
I set out for my uncle’s residence. On 
our way I could not help admiring the 
delightful scenery on each side; but 
my pleasure was considerably damped 
by my companion’s melancholy refiec- 
tions. He admitted that the country 


* Montesquieu. 


was beautiful and the soil productive, 
but asked me ‘ What were all these 
when the people were in chains ?’ 

‘Surely,’ I replied, ‘ Irishmen are 
not thus degraded without some ade- 
quate cause. There must be some 

olitical inferiority in a religion which 
is thus proscribed in a nation pro- 
fessing to be free.’ 

‘ None,’ he replied. 

‘ Protestants, however,’ I rejoined, 
‘think otherwise, and, I believe, with 
some show of justice ; for has not the 
Reformation been every where the 
harbinger of freedom? From this it 
may be inferred that Catholicity is 
opposed to political rights, and that a 
love of liberty is an inherent prin- 
ciple in the Protestant creed,’ 

‘I did not expect,’ replied Malachy, 
‘to find in one, who apparently has 
the courage to think for himself, the 
advocate of an —_—, merely be- 
cause it is general, when history and 
fact demonstrate its falsity. It is the 
gasconade of an arrogant sect, who, 
without a shadow of authority, have 
assumed to themselves a political su- 
periority.’ 

‘Your zeal, my friend,’ I replied, 
‘for your own religion, I fear, leads 

ou to depreciate the merits of mine. 
t was the opinion of a great man* 
that Catholicism was best adapted 
for monarchy, and Protestantism for 
a — 

‘The authority of a great name,’ 
returned Malachy, ‘ however exten- 
sive its influence, has no power to 
make wrong right, or five to false- 
hood the consistency of truth. That 
amiable lawyer mistook, in this in- 
stance, as well as in many others, the 
effect for the cause ; and has conse- 
quently paid a compliment where no 
compliment was due. A brief review 
of facts will convince you that the 
implied praise was unmerited; and 
that the Protestant religion has no 
advantage, in a political point of view, 
which the Catholic does not possess.’ 

‘ ] shall hear you with pleasure,’ 
said I, ‘ for I am always accessible to 
reason, and shall be glad to have an 
impression removed which I have fre- 
quently thought erroneous, and al- 
ways wished to find so.’ 

‘ We are all,’ he replied, ‘ in some 
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76 ROBERT EMMET AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 


measure, slaves to prejudice; and, 
when I recollect how long I enter- 
tained the same opinion “myself, | 
cannot hesitate to excuse such a be- 
lief in vou. But, the moment f exa- 
minetdl the merits of the case, I was 
astonished at my own stupidity in 
not having sooner detected the spe- 
cious sophistry that so long imposed 
ohn me. 

tC hristianity—under which deno- 
mination we may include all those 
religions founded on revelation—the 
Protestant as well as others—is in its 
essence purely spiritual, and has for 
its object to prepare men for another 
world rather than to reform the insti- 
tituons which make them miserable in 
this. It tends to create, in the minds 
of men, a contempt of terrene hap- 
piness, by promising them, on this 
condition, endless felic ity hereafter. 
The world, and all it can bestow, 
whether it be the inflictions of ty- 
ranny or the advantages of freedom 
and justice, is below the apprehen- 
sions orthe desires of apure Christian. 


tlis life he eonsiders as a state of 


probation, in which he cannot pos- 
sibly be happy; for how can that 
mind be tri inquil which is perpe- 
tually fixed on the future, a region 
divided between endless torments and 
hever-ceasing felicity? 

‘ The first lesson he is taucht, and 
which he hears continually repeated, 


is the shortness and uncertainty of 


this life; and he has no need of pro- 
tracted years to be convinced that 
what he has learned is truth. To 
spend the period allotted him, and 
which a thousand incidents may 
shorten, 1 mn acts of piety and wo rks 
of me rey, is a duty enjoined him by 
an unequivocal authoritv—which he 
dares not dis pute, and which, if he 
rejects, he tinds himself encountered 
by the condemnation of reason. 
‘Such a man must be averse to 
every thing which tends to disturb 
the Christian composure of his mind, 
or remotely risk that salvation to 
which his life is only preparatory. 
He considers it his du ty to comply 
in all cases with established forms. 
when these do net militate against 
his spiritual interest: and in this he 
vem, no more than what sound philo- 
sophy will approve. As Christianity 
has uot ditierent doctrines fer dif- 


ferent men, we must ever expect te 
find the followers of Christ the obe- 
dient subjects of all governments, 
from absolute des potism to pure re- 
publicanism ; for submission to ex- 
isting authority is the characteristie 
of their faith. Thus we find that 
Christianity, however its professors 
may differ from each other, forms 
one of the ten thousand causes which 
prevent men from breaking down the 
barriers which tyranny and injustice 
have raised around them; and this 
influence is increased w herev er it is 
directly or indirectly connected with 
temporal power. 

‘But, as Christians are mer, human 
nature, however modified by insti- 


tutions, can never be wholly eradi- 
eated. Manhas rights, and his claim 


to these he has in all ages and in 
every country asserted. Men of all 
religions have thought, and thought 
justly, that political freedom and 
pure Christianity are not Incompa- 
tible; and aec ordin gly have often- 
times endeavoured to unite them. 
Perhaps they might have been more 
frequently successful had they not 
found that Christianity has a tend- 
ency—not in its principles, which 
are liberal beyond all other religions 
and all systems of philosophy, but in 
its very perfections, which are hu- 
mane, and averse to the spilling of 
blood—to perpetuate the domin: ation 
of the “ powers that be,’? however 
oppressive these powers may have 
been.’ 

‘NO far as your argument goes,’ 

aid I, ¢ it tends to contirm what you 
meant to disprove. Passive obedi- 
ence may be found in that Church 
which attributes so many virtues to 
mortification; as those who behold, 
in every infliction, only the chastising 
hand of Providence, are a dequately 
prepared to submit totyranny. Such 
au people have sometimes called a fa- 
mine, caused by their rulers, a vi- 
sitation of Providence: but Protest- 
antism, being freed trom these errors, 
is incapable of such folly,’ 

‘We should take care,’ returned 
Malachy, ‘not to charge Christianity 
with the errors of a barbarous age ; 
nor blame it for not inculcating what 
it never proposed to teach, Political 


economy made no part of the doc- 
trine of Christ; nor did he require 
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ROBERT EMMET AND 


his followers, like the disciples of the 
Grecian sage,* to be initiated in any 
science previous to their receiving his 
instructions. Men may be very pious, 
though very ignorant; aid want of 
profane knowledge, where it was not 
wilful, | have never heard charged as 
acrime. An impartial examiner will 
discriminate, and not impute to the 
Catholic religion what it has always 
condemned—the errors of local su- 
perstition. Our Church boasts no 
supremacy of scientific knowledge ; 
and it is not to be expected that the 
divines of the middle ages could be 
free from some of the universal errors 
which then overshadowed Europe.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, * though we may 
excuse a man for being in darkness 
at midnight, there is no reason why 
he should keep his eves obstinately 
closed when the sun has risen. He 
that refuses admission to truth, when 
all around are informed, may be said 
to obstruct the designs of Providence; 
and, if he does not merit execration, 
he ought not, at least, to expect-any 
imitators. Why have not Catholic 
countries been as forward in improve- 
ment as those where Protestantism is 
professed? Surely the superiority of 
the latter is not without some assign- 
able cause.’ 

‘That superiority,’ replied Mala- 
chy, ‘which Protestants once claimed, 
exists no longer; and even its early 
possession was owing to circum- 
stances, and not to their religion. 
At the commencement of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Catholicism was in 
every part of Europe the religion of 
the state, interwoven with the con- 
stitution of every kingdom, and fa- 
voured by every power. 

‘The Catholics displayed then the 
intolerant spirit of all privileged 
classes, and persecuted with an inte- 
rested zeal, heightened by religious 
rancour, the new and innovating 
creed; while the reformers, like the 
Israelites of old, multiplied under the 
lash of persecution. Their numbers 
soon became formidable; for they 
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did not, at first, alarm men’s con- 
sciences by impeaching any of the 
fundamental dogmas of the Church: 
they allowed her to be in possession 
of truth,f but to have admitted cer- 
tain abuses which required to beera- 
dicated; that the temple was holy, 
though defiled; and that, when the 
cobwebs of superstition were brushed 
away, ail might enter again without 
fear of pollution. 

‘ The lower ranks, who are neces- 
sarily the most moral, had long been 
scandalized at the conduct of the 
higher orders, as well as at the indo- 
let and indecent luxury of the bene- 
ficed clergy, and eagerly listened to 
those who promised to reform the 
abuses which Religion had fallen into 
by her union with temporal power. 
But the Church by law established 
manifested the folly of those who ne- 
elect the simple remedy because they 
can use the wrong one. Persecution 
followed persecution, until those who 
were origmally only reformers be- 
came separatists, whe carried with 
them, into their new conventicles, 
that resentment they must have na- 
turally felt against their implacable 
eneinies ; and, as these were Catholics 
and kings, popery and monarchy be- 
came the objects of their unappeased 
hatred. 

‘Their zeal became enthusiasm, 
and their piety fortitude. Like a 
stag at bay, their courage was in- 
spired by despair, and all their pro- 
ceedings originated in necessity. Re- 
ligion and politics were blended in all 
their controversies; and for a short 
time they evinced a love of liberty 
that was then novel. But, as they had 
every thing to apprehend from exist- 
ing governments, there is little won- 
der they found fault with kings, and 
wished to change a system under 
which they could not safely exist. 

‘This love of independence was 
awakened in them as men, and not 
inculcated by their religion; for per- 
secution, and not Protestantism, mace 
men republicans.t 


* ‘Let no one enter here ignorant of geometry’ was the well-known inscription over 


the door of Plato’s academy. 


+ *‘ Under the Papacy,’ says Luther, in his book against Anabaptists, ‘ are many 
good Christian things, yea, all that is good in Christianity, and that Protestants had, 


if from thence. 
even the very k mel of Christianity.’ 
t Cuvier. 


I say, moreover,’ says he, ‘ that under Papacy is true Christianity, 
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78 ROBERT EMMET AND AIS COTEMPORARIES. 


‘The subsequent progress of the 
Reformation justifies these assertions. 
When the political events of —— 
introduced the new religion to the 
patronage of despots reformers had 
no objection to invoke Heaven for 
crowned heads; and from that time 
to this the Book of Common Prayer 
in England has been filled with forms 
of obtestations for each successive 
royal family.’ 

‘ Partial instances,’ said I, ‘ are 
not to be admitted as conclusive evi- 
dence. Let us look at the general 
tendency of Protestantism ; and, tak- 
ing it as we find it, does it not incul- 
cate sentiments of a more liberal and 
exalted character than your ancient 
creed ?? 

‘By no means,’ replied Malachy, 
‘for we must not give credit to any 
man’s faith for what is due to his con- 
stitution, no more than we should 
accuse Mohamedanism for the sallow 
complexion of the Turks. The ty- 
ranny of Christiern in Sweden, and 
of Henry in England, occasioned the 
immediate successors of these cruel 
despots to afford asylums to the early 
reformers, where they have since con- 
tinued ; and, if they have at some times 
evinced a love of independence, it is 
no more than might have been ex- 
pected from men nursed in these 
cradles of liberty; for their prede- 
cessors in all ages, and of nearly 
all religions, bore a similar cha- 
racter. 

‘Nothing less than the most un- 
informed prejudice could induce any 
man to exalt the Protestant at the 
expense of the Catholic mind. Men 
were brave, virtuous, and patriotic, 
ages before the Thirty-nine Articles 
received royal approbation. Venice 
and Genoa setentahed Europe in Ca- 
tholie times ; and even Spain, with all 
its bigotry, displayed a love of coun- 
try and a heroism seldom equalled, 
certainly never surpassed. Have Pope 
and Dryden been worse poets because 
they were Catholics? or Shakspeare 
a better one because he was a Pro- 
testant? 

‘The world, I admit, has been 
more enlightened since the Reforma- 
tion; but that is wing, in a great 
measure, to the collision of opposite 
and conflicting opinions, from which 


truth has arisen. The invention of 
the art of printing, too, had previ- 
ously served to illuminate the dark. 
ness of the human intelleet; and, 
wherever temporal institutions haye 
not excluded this light, Catholie 
minds have vegetated beneath its in. 
fluence with as much luxuriance ag 
those of Protestants. 

‘ But argument’ is unnecessary 

where facts are conclusive. If Pro- 
testant England obtained a Bill of 
Rights, Catholic England achieved 
Magna Charta: if Geneva is a Pro. 
testant free state, Switzerland was a 
republic nearly two hundred years 
before the Reformation. Come home 
to modern times. 
.. “Spread the map of Europe before 
you, and, in whatever country there 
is a glimmering of freedom, you shall 
find as many of the inhabitants Ca- 
tholics as Protestants. If Spain and 
Portugal are not free, neither is Den- 
mark nor Sweden ; and if Italy be in 
chains, so is Prussia. England, then, 
is the only Protestant country which 
pretends to liberty; and accordingly 
we find it the strong hold of this un- 
supported opinion—retailed in the 
senate, where it is believed without 
being examined ; and printed in the 
newspapers, from which the credu- 
lous nation swallow it with its ac- 
companying falsehoods. Yet, like 
all other untruths, it requires. only 
to be touched by the wand of Reason, 
when it vanishes into air, and “ leaves 
not a wreck behind.” 

‘The complaint against the Catho- 
lic religion is, that it tends to perpe- 
tuate existing authorities ; and this 
cannot be denied: but try the Church 
of England by the same test, and you 
must discover that this error equally 
attaches to that establishment. The 
Protestant hierarchy is as much, if not 
more, wedded to ancient forms than 
their popish predecessors ; and, I be- 
lieve, it will readily be admitted that, 
ifan angel from heaven were to de- 
scend with a plan of political reform, 
the Church of England would reject 
it, unless it tended to increase their 
princely revenues, and add to their 
extravagant privileges. The charac- 
ters of men are formed much more by 
temptations than by the duties of their 
profession;* and experience has show2 


* Paley. 
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ROBERT EMMET AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 79 


us that the clergy of all religions 
will prefer the government that sup- 
ports them to the interest of their 
sect, or even the good of mankind. 

‘What they wish to perpetuate they 
wish to see reverenced ; and accord- 
ingly we find loyalty inculcated from 
the pulpit in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as well as in that of her immediate 
predecessor. This has always been 
the case, and applies as much to the 
Protestant as to the Catholic teacher.’ 

‘ But is it fair,’ I asked, ‘ to infer 
from the conduct of a priesthood paid 
by the state the principles of the 
religion ?’ 

‘If unjust,’ replied Malachy, ‘ when 
applied to Protestantism, it certainly 
cannot be just when applied to Catho- 
licism. If the Protestant be not 
judged by the conduct of his clergy, 
neither is the Catholic: if the one be 
liberal, in spite of the intolerance of 
his teacher, why not the other? The 
truth is, mankind have never thought 


that Christianity defined their civil 
conduct ; and have latterly indicated 
a disposition to be free, when they 
think it more easy to throw off a 
burden than to endure it. 

‘Circumstances, and not their reli- 
gion, form their characters; and, 
what the Protestant once was, the 
Irish Catholic is now—a republican 
in his heart. Inquire the reason, and 
you will find it to have originated in 

recisely the same cause—oppression. 

ut, behold the reverse! How has 
the mighty fallen! The high-minded 
Protestant has degenerated into an 
instrument of tyranny; and is now 
degraded into an obsequious tool of 
on not less a slave than the Catho- 
ic he endeavours to fetter.’ 

We were now within sight of my 
uncle’s house, which we quickly en- 
tered. <A description of this Irish 
castle, and its inmates, in my next. 

Goprrey K—— vn. 


—_ 





FAIRY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS.*® 


How dull, how revolting, appear 
the legends and traditions of the 
northern nations, when compared 
with those of Ireland! Humanity 
shudders and the heart sickens at the 
one, while nothing but risibility or 
pleasure is produced by the other. 
Let Ledwich and others cavil at the 
ancient records of Erin—let her his- 
tory perish, and her monuments 
moulder into dust—still indubitable 
proofs of the oriental descent of her 
children will remain in their fairy 
tales'and traditions. Their supersti- 
tious notions bespeak them of a family 
different from the rest of Europe; 
while the fervid imagery, wild and 
extravagant fancy, as well as the moral 
of all their legends, declare that they 
must have been warmed into birth in 
those regions which have given us the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ 
Indeed many of those in the volume 
before us are evidently but different 
versions of some of these tales, which 
charm us in youth, and amuse us in 
age. 

To Mr. Crofton Croker we are 
already indebted for rather an ambi- 
tious volume on subjects connected 


* Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, Murray, London. 1895. 


with the South of Ireland ; and, though 
the little duodecimo before us makes 
no pretensions to talents or learning, 
we are Satisfied it will become in- 
finitely more popular than the author’s 
embellished quarto. Not that we 
think the work is as entertaining and 
useful as it might have been made, but 
because it furnishes proofs of a kindly 
feeling, of a humane and generous 
disposition, of some industry, and 
much humour. Mr. Croker exhi- 
bits the poorer classes of his country- 
men—not as they are usually exhibit- 
ed, in disgusting colours—but in 
forms the most laughable and pleas- 
ing, in such as they are usually seen 
by those who know their eccentric and 
singular manners. Like our author, 
we have rambled through the south- 
ern districts; and, though we have 
never encountered so extraordinary a 
Munchausen as Daniel O’Rourke, 
with his eagle,” his moon with a reap- 
ing-hook stuck in it, and his flying 

ander; yet we have sat for hours 
istening to the ‘ tales of other times ;’ 
and, though these were at once absurd 
and amusing, we have never thought 
that it made those who believed in 
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40 FATRY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 


them less happy or less useful, though 
Mr. Croker seems to insinuate the 
contrary. 

it would be too much to expect 
that all the superstitious tales of the 
Irish peasantry could be related in a 
single volume: Mr. Croker has there- 
fore onlv made a selection; nor has 
he uniformly selected the best. Many 
of the legends and traditions are very 
deficient in interest; and many more 
are wanting in those circumstances 
with which they have been usually 
connected by the people themselves. 
Our own esteemed confributor, in his 
‘ Benshee,’ and § Fairyman of Croo- 
naan,’ evinces a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with his subject; and, 
though it has been whispered about 
that the former article was from Mr. 
Croker’s pen, we can assure our read- 
ers that the report is false : we did not 
hear of his intended publication until 
after the appearance of the ‘ Benshee’ 
in our first Number; we cannot, there- 
fore, be accused of intentionally anti- 
cipating the work before us. 

Mr. Croker has riven most of his 
legends and traditious in the words of 
those from whose lips he first heard 
them ; and all who wish to know what 
kind of language the Irish peasant 
talks in should read this very enter- 
taining volume. We have before said 
that most of our Irish novelists have 


caricatured the dialect and manners of 


the people; and few of them more 
than Miss Edgeworth. But in future 
this will not be permitted; for Mr. 
Croker has set an example that de- 
serves to be followed. In reading his 
book we imagined ourselves listening 
to Paddy himself; and we must con- 
fess his is the oniy work that ever im- 
yressed us with such an idea before. 
Tne following * Legend of Bottle- 
hill,’ one of the best in the book, will 
serve to illustrate our remarks :— 


it was in the good days when the little 
people, most umpadently called fairies, 
were more frequeytly sten than they are 
i these unbelic ving times, that a farmer, 
hated Muck Pureell, rented a few acres 
of barren ground in the neighbourhood of 
the ounce celebrated preceptory of Mourne, 
Situated about three miles {rom Mailow, 
and thirteen from “ the beautiful city 
catied Cork.” Mick had a wife and fa- 
mily: they all did what they could, and 
that was but hittle, for the poor man had 


‘no child grown wp big enough to help him 
‘in his work ; end atl the poor woman could 


do was to mind the clriidren, ‘and to milk 
the ene cow, and to ber the potatoes, 
and carry the eggs to market to Mallow, 
but, with all they could do, ’twas hard 
enough on them to pay the rent. ‘Well, 
they did manage it for a good while; but 
at last came a bad year, and the little 
grain of oats was ail spoiled, and the 
chickens died of the pip, and the pig got 
the measles—she wassold in Mallow, and 
brought almost nothing; and poor Mick 
found that he hadn’t enough to half pay 
his rent, and two gales were due. 

‘Why, then, Molly,’ says he, ¢ whavr'll 
we do?’ 

‘Wisha, then, mavournene, what would 
you dv but take the cow to the fair of 
Cork and sell her?’ says she ; ‘and Mon- 
day is fair day, and so you must go to- 
morrow, that the poor beast may be rested 
again the fair.’ 

‘And what'll we do when she’s gone?’ 
says Mick, sorrowtully. 

‘Never a knowl know, Mick ; but sure 
God won’t leave as without him, Mick; 
and you know how good he was to us when 
poor i:ttle Billy was sick, and we had no- 
thing at ail for him to take, that good 
dvctor gcutleman at Ballydahin come 
riding and asking for a drink of milk ; and 
how he gave us two shillings; and how he 
sent the things and the bottles tor the 
child, and gave me my breakfast when I 
went over to ask a question, so he did; 
and how he came to see Billy, and never 
lett off his goodness til he was quite 
well,’ 

‘Oh! you are always that way, Molly, 
and I believe you are right after all, soT 
won't be sorry for selling the cow; but 
L'il go to-morrow, and you must put a 
needle and thread through my coat, for 
you know ‘tis ripped under the arm.’ 

Molly told bim he should have every 
thing right ; and about twelve o’clock next 
day he left her, getting a charge not to 
sell his cow except lor the highest penny. 
Mick promised to mind it, and went his 
way along the road. Ne drove his cow 
slowly through the little stream which 
crosses it, and runs uuder the old walls 
of Mourne: as he passed he glanced his 
eye mpon the towers and one of the old 
eider trees, which were only then little 
bits of switches. ’ 

‘Oh, then, if L only had half the money 
that’s buried in you, ‘tisn’t driving this 
poor cow l'd be now, Why, then, isn't it 
too bad that it should be there covered 
over with earth, and many a ene besides 
me wanting it? Well, if it’s God’s_ will, 
iF have some money myself coming 
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PAIRY LEGENDS 


So saying, he meved on after his beast ; 
‘twas a fine day, and the sun shone 
Leightly on the walls of the old abbey as 
he passed under them ; he then crossed an 
extensive mountaiy tract, and alter six 
long miles he came to the top of that hill 
— Bottle- bill ’tis called now, but that was 
not the name of it then, and just there a 
man overtook him. ‘Good morrow,’ says 
he. ‘Good morrow, kindly,’ says Mick, 
looking at the stranger, who was a little 
man, you'd s) mest call him a dwarf, only 
he was'ft quite so Jittle neither: be had a 
bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow face, for 
all the world like a dried cauliflower, only 
he hed a sharp little nose, and red eyes, 
and white bair, and bis lips were not red, 
but all his face was one colour, and his 
eyes never were quiet, bat looking at 
every thing, and although they were red, 
they mude Mick feel quite cold when he 
looked at them. In truth he did not much 
like the Jitile man’s company; and he 
couldn't see one bit of his legs nor his 
body, for though the day was warm, he 
was all wrapped up wm a@ big great coat. 
Mick drove his cow something faster, but 
the litide man kept up with him, Mick 
didn’t know how he walked, for he was 
almost afraid to look at him, and to cross 
himself, for fear the old man would te 
angry. Yet he thought his fellow-travel- 
ler did not seem to walk like other men, 
nur to put one foot before the other, but 
to glide over the rough road, and rough 
enough it was, like a shadow, without 
noise and without effort. Mick’s heart 
trembled within him, and he said a prayer 
to himself, wishing he hadn’t come out 
that day, dor that he was on Fair-lull, or 
that he hadn't the cow to mind, that he 
might run away from the bad thing— 
when, in the midst of his fears, be was 
again addressed by his companion. 

‘Where are you geing with the cow, 
honest man ?’ 

‘Tothe fair of Cork then,’ says Mick, 
trembling at the shrill and piereing tones 
of the vuice. 

‘Are you going to sell her?’ said the 
stranger, 

‘Why, then, what elsc am I going for 
but to sell her ?’ 

‘Will you sell her to me?’ 

Mick started—he was afraid to have 
any thing to do with the lutle man, and 
he was more afraid to say no. 

‘What'll you give for her?’ at last says 

‘Tl tell you what, I'll give you this 
bottle,’ said the little one, pulling a bottle 
from under his coat. 

Mick looked at him and the bottle, and, 
in spite of his terror, he could not help 
bursting into a loud fit of laughter. 

Vox. I.—No, 2. 


AND PRAPITIONS. R| 


* Laugh if you will,’ said the little man 
‘but | tell you this bottle is better for 
you than all the money you will get for 
the cow in Cork—ay, than ten thousand 
times as much,’ 

Mick laughed again, ‘ Why, then,’ 
says he, ‘do you think 1 am such a fool as 
to give my good cow for a bottle—and an 
empty one, tov ? indeed, then, L won't.’ 

‘ You had better give me the cow, and 
take the bottle—you'll not be sorry for 
at,’ 

‘Why, then, and what would Molly 
say? V’d never hear the end of it; and 
low would J pay the rent? and what would 
we all do without a peany of money ?’ 

‘I tell you this bottle is better to you 
than money ; take it, and give me the cow. 
I ask you for the last time, Mick Purcell.’ 

Mick started. 

: ‘ How does be know my name ?’ thought 
e. 

The stranger proceeded: * Mick Pur- 
cell, I know you, and | have a regard for 
you ; therefure do es I warn you, or you 
may be sorry for it. How do you know 
but your cow will die before you ge to 
Cork ?’ 

Mick was going to say ‘God forbid 
but the little man went on (and he was too 
attentive to say any thing to stop hisn ; for 
Mick was a very civil man, and be knew 
better than to interrupt a gentleman, and 
that’s what many people, that hold their 
heads higher, don’t mind now). 

‘ Aud how do you know but there will 
be much cattle at the fair, and you will 
geta bad price, of may be you might be 
robbed when you are coming home? but 
what need I talk more to you, when you 
are determined to throw away your luck, 
Mick Purceil 2’ 

‘Oh! no, IF wou'd not throw away my 
luck, sir,’ said Mick; ‘ and if i was sure 
the bottle was as good as you say, thougt 
I never liked an empty bottle, although I 
had drank the coments of it, I'd give you 
the cow in the name——’ 

‘Never mind names,’ said the stranger, 
‘but give me the cow; | would not tell 
you a lie, Here, take the bottle, and 
when you go home do what I direct ex- 
actly.’ 

Mick hesitate). 

‘Well, then, yood-by, I can stay no 
lenger: once mu.c, take it, and be rich ; 
refuse i, and bey for your life, and see 
your children tn poverty, and your wife 
dying for want-~that will happen to you, 
Mick Purcell!’ sad the little man witha 
malicious grin, which made him look ten 
limes more ugly than ever. 

‘ May be’’tis true,’ said Mick, still he- 
sitating : he did not know what to do —he 
could hardly help believing the old man, 
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and at length, in a # of eration, he 
séized the hottie Take ST cow,’ said 
he, * and if you ate telling a lie, the curse 
of the poor will he on you.’ 

“¢T care neither for, your curses nor your 
blessings, but LT have spoken truth, Mick 
Purcell, ind that you will find to-night, if 
vou do what Pte!’ | 
' 6 And what's that” says Mick. 

‘When you go bonie, never miad if your 
wife is angry, but be quiet yourself, and 
make her sweep the room clean, set the 
table out right, and spread a clean cloth 
over it; then put the bottle on the grouud, 
saying these words, ‘ Bottle, do your 
duty,’ and you will see the end of it. 

‘And is this all?’ says Mick. 

‘No more,’ said the stranger. ‘ Good- 
by, Mick Purcell—you are a rich man.’ 

‘God grant it!’ said Mick, as the old 
man moved after the cow, and Mick re- 
traced the road towards his cabin; but he 
could not help turning back his head to look 
after the purchaser of his cow, who was no- 
where to be seen, 

‘Lord between us and barm!’ said 
Mick: ‘ He can’t belong to this earth; 
but where is the cow?’ She too was gone, 
and Mick went homeward muttering 
prayers, and holding fast the bottle, 

‘And what would I do if it broke?’ 
thought he. ‘Oh! but I'll take care of 
that;’ so le put it into his bosom, and 
went on anxious to prove his bottle, and 
doubting of the reception he should meet 
from his wife; balancing his anxieties with 
his expectation, his fears with his hopes, 
he reached home in the evening, and sur- 
prised his wife, sitting over the turf fire in 
the big chimney. 

‘Oh! Mick, are you come back? Sure 
you weren’t at Cork al] the way! What 
has happened to you? Where is the cow ? 
Did you sell her? How much money did 
you get for ber? What news have you? 
Tell us every thing about it.’ 

‘Why, then, Molly, if you’ll give me 
time, I'll tell you all about it. If you 
want to know where the cow is, ’tisn’t 
Mick can tel] you, for the never a know 
does he know where she is now,’ 


‘Qh! then, you sold her; and where's 
the monéy 2’ 


‘Arrah! stop awhile, Molly, and [ll 
bat bi all about it,’ 


‘But what bottle is that under your 
waistcoat?’ said Molly, spying its neck 
sticking out. 

‘Why, then, be easy now, can’t you,’ 
says Mick, ‘tll I teil u to you ;’ and 
putting the bottle on the table, ‘ That’s 
all 1 got for the cow.’ 

His poor wife was thunderstruck, ¢ All 
you got! and what good is that, Mick? 
Ou T never thought you were such a 
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fool; and. whavll we.do. for the rent? and 
what——’ » oo | voi Mas 

‘Now, Molly,’. says, Mick, « can’t you 
hearken to reason? Didn't J tell you how 
the old man, or.,whatsnever he was, met 
me—no, ;be did not meet me,neither, but 
he wasthere with qe-—on the, big hill, and 
how he made me sell him the cow, antl 
told me the bottle was the only thing for 
me ?’ vy 

‘Yes, indeed, the only thing for. you, 
you fool !’ said Molly, seizing the bottle 
to hurl it at her poor husband’s bead ; but 
Mick caught it, and quietly (for he minded 
the old man’s advice) loosened his wife's 
grasp, and placed the bottle again in his 
bosom. Poor Molly sat down crying, while 
Mick told her his story,with many a crossing 
and blessing between him and harm. His 
wife could not help believing him, particu- 
larly asshe bad as much faith in fairies as 
she had in the priest, who indeed never 
discouraged her beliet in the fairies; may 
be he didn’t know she believed in them, 
and may be he believed them himself. 
She got up, however, without saying one 
word, and began to sweep the. earthen 
floor with a bunch of heath: then she 
tidied up every thing, and put out the 
long table, and spread the clean cloth, for 
she had only one, upon it, and Mick, 
placing the bottle on the ground, looked at 
it and said, ‘ Bottle, do your duty.’ 

‘ Look there! look there, mammy !’ said 
his chubby eldest son, a boy about five 
years old—‘ look there! look there!’ and 
he sprung to his mother’s side, as two tiny 
little fellows rose like light from the bottle, 
and in an instant covered the table with 
dishes and plates of gold and silver, full 
of the finest victuals that ever were seen, 
and when all was done went into the bottle 
again, Mick and his wife looked at every 
thing with astonishment; they had never 
seen such plates and dishes befure, and 
didn’t think they could ever admire them 
enough, the very sight almost took away 
their appetites; but at length Molly said, 
‘Come and sit down, Mick, and try and 
eat a bit: sure you ought to be hungry 
after such a good day’s work.’ 

‘Why, then, the man told no lie about 
the bottle.’ 

Mick sat down, after putting the children 
to the table, and they made a hearty meal, 
though they couldn’t taste half the dishes. 

‘Now,’ says. Mojly, ‘1 wonder will 
those iwo good little gentlemen carry away 
these fine things again?’ They waited, 
but no one came; so Molly put up the 
dishes and plates. very carefully, saying, 
‘Why then, Mick, that was no lie sure 
enough; but you'll be a rich man yet, 
Mick Purcell.’ 

Mick and his wife aud children went to 
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their bed, Ret 16 sleep, bat to settle about 
selling the fine things they did not want, 
and to take more lund. © Mick: went to 
tork and sold his plate, and bought a 
horse and curt, and began to show that he 
was making money, and they did all they 
could to keep the bottle a secret ; but for 
all that their landlord found it out, for he 
came to Mick one day and asked him 
where he got all his money—sure it was 
not by the farm ; and he bothered him so 
much, that at fast Mick told him of the 
bottle. His landlord offered him a deal of 
money for it, but Mick would not give it, 
till at lact he offered to give him all his 
farm for ever: so Mick, who was very 
rich, thought he’d never want any more 
money, and gave him the bottle: but 
Mick was mistaken—he and his family 
spent money as if there was no end of it; 
and to make the story short, they became 
poorer and poorer, till at last they had no- 
thing left but one cow; and Mick once 
more drove his cow before him to sell her 
at Cork fair, hoping to meet the old man 
and get another bottle. It was hardly 
daybreak when he left home, and he walk- 
ed on at a good pace till he reached the 
big hill: the mists were sleeping in the 
valleys, and curling like smoke-wreaths 
upon the Lbrewn heath arouud him. The 
sun rose on his left, and just at his feet a 
lark sprang from its grassy couch and 
poured forth its joyous matin song, ascend- 
ing into the clear blue sky, 

‘Till its form like a speck in the airiness 

blending, 
And thrilling with music, was melting in 
light.’ 

Mick crossed himself, listening as he 
advanced to the sweet song of the lark, 
but thinking, notwithstanding, all the time 
of. the little old man; when, just as he 
reached the summit of the hill, and cast 
his eves over the extensive prospect before 
and around him, he was startled and re- 
yoiced by the same well-known voice: 
‘Well, Mick Purcell, L told you you 
would bea rich man.’ 

* Indeed, then, sure enough J was, that’s 
no lie for you, sir. Good morning to you, 
but itis not rieh [ am now—but have you 
another bottle ? for 1 want it now as much 
as I did long ago; so if you have it, sir, 
here is the cow for it.’ | 

‘And here is the bottle,” said the old 
nan, smiling ; ‘ you know what to do with 
it,’ 


*Oht then, sure I do, as good right I 
nave," 
‘ Well, farewell for ever, Mick Purcell : 
I told you you would be a rich man” 
“And good-by to you, sir,’ said Mick, 
as he turnee back; ‘and good luck to 
you, aud good luck to the bg mil—it 





wanta a tidme—Boattie-bill ~-Goad-hy, 
sir, godd-by:* so Mick walked back as 
fast as he could, never looking after the 
white-faced little gentleman and the caw, 
so anxious was he to bring home the bottle. 
—Well, he arrived with it safely enough, 
and called out as soon as he. saw Molly— 
Ob! sure I’ve another bottle !’ 

‘Arrah! then, have you? why, then, 
you’re a lucky man, Mick Purcell, that’s 
what you are,’ 

Tu an instant she put every thing right ; 
and Mick, looking at his bottle, exultingly 
cried out, ‘ Bottle, do your duty.’ Ina 
twinkling, two great stout men with big 
cudgels issued from the bottle (I do not 
know how they got room in it), and be- 
laboured poor Mick and his wife and all 
his family, till they lay on the floor, when 
in they went again. Mick, as soon as he 
recovered, got up and looked about him; 
he thought and thought, and at last he 
took up his wife and his children; and, 
leaving them to recover as well as they 
could, he took the bottle under his coat 
and went to his landlord, who had a great 
company: he gota servant to tell him he 
wanted to speak to him, and at last he 
came out to Mick. 

‘Well, what do you want now ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir, only 1 have another 
bottle.’ 

‘Oh! ho! is it as good as the first?’ 

‘Yes, sir, and better; if you like, 1 will 
show it to you before all the ladies and 
gentlemen.’ 

‘Come along, then,’ So saying, Mick 
was brought into the great hall, where he 
saw his old bottle standing high up on a 
shelf: ‘Ab! ha!’ says he to himself, ‘ muy 
be I won’t have you by-and-by,’ 

‘Now,’ says his Jandlord, ‘show us your 
bottle” Mick set it on the floor, and ut- 
tered the words: in a moment the land- 
lord was tumbled on the floor; ladies and 
gentlemen, servants and all, were running, 
and roaring,and sprawling,and kicking,and 
shrieking. Wine cups and salvers were 
knocked about in every direction, until the 
landlord called out ‘ Stop those two devils, 
Mick Purcell, or I'll have you hanged,’ 

‘They never shall stop,’ said Mick, 
‘till | get wy own bottle that [T see up 
there at top of that shelf.’ 

‘Give it down to him, give it down to 
him, before we sre all killed!’ says the 
landlord. 

Mick put his bottle in his bosom; in 
jumped the two men into the new bottle, 
and he carried them home. I need not 
lengthen my story by telling how he got 
richer than ever, how his son married his 
landlord’s only daughter, how he and his 
wife died when they were very old and 

how some ofthe sérvarits, fighting at thet 
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wake, broke the bottles; but still the hilf 
has the name; upon it; ay, and so "twill be 
always Bottle-hill to the end of the world ; 
and so it ought, for itis a strange story ! 


In taking leave of Mr. Croker we 
are not without hopes of soon meetin 
him again ; for we are fully persuade 
that he possesses talents which should 
not be permitted to remain unem- 
yoyed. ‘Lhe following verses, trans- 
lated from a popular Aeen, possess 
considerable merit :— 

Maidens, sing no more in gladness 

To your merry spinning-wheels ; 

Join the keever’s voice of sadnéss— 

Fee! for what a mother feels! 


See the space within my dwelling— 
Tis thé cold, blank space of death; 
’Twas the Banshee’s voice came swelling 

Slowly o’er the midnight heath, 
Keenets, let your song not falter— 
He was as the hawthorn fair,.— 
Lowly at the virgin’s altar 
Will his mother kneel in prayer. 


Prayer is good to calm the spirit, 
When the keen is sweetly sung.— 

Death though mortal flesh inherit, 
Why should age jament the young /— 


"Twas the Banshee’s lonely wailing 
Welt I knew the voice of Death 

On the night-wind slowly sailing 
O’er the bleak and gloomy heath. 


__ -— 





THE VETERAN LEG{LONEER.—NO. I. 
No. —, Rue de la Seine, St. Patrick's Day, 1825. 


Mr. Eptvon,—Arrera life of vicis- 
situdes, perils, and fatigues, more (as I 
think, and as | hope tomake appear to 
you) than fall to the lot of men in gene- 
ral, what is left to an old fellow but to 
talk about the scenes he has acted in and 
the adventures he has experienced? 
[low can he better employ the leisure 
Which he enjoys, and which is the re- 
sult and the recompense of his past 
labour and suffering, than in attempt- 
ing to make others wise by example, 
(the next best iustructor to experi- 
ence, and a fur more gentle one,) and 
to amuse those who are always ready 
to sympathize with—though, happily 
for themselves, they can never encoun- 
ter—such rude chances? 

What time can be more auspicious 
for the commencement of such an 
undertaking than this day, the anni- 
versary of a festival so dear to every 
frish heart? It is not, [ fear, from any 
tuo great veneration for our holy 
patron (good Catholic as I venture 
to say 1 am) that [ hail the return of 
this day with emotions which crowd 
upon my heart with all the freshness 
and force of my earliest youth; but 
itis because it acts like a spell upon 
mv feelings, and wakes recollections 
which neither the bustle of a military 
life, (au especial weakener of memory 
and sentument,) nor the lapse of time, 
(which destroys every thing besides,) 
have been able to erase, or even to 
elull. The return of St. Patrick’s day 
reminds one of those earlier times— 
happy because we then feared, as 
little as we knew, what the black fu- 
ture was to contain, and when the 





affections of the heart flourished with 
a vigour and verdure which seemed to 
promise immortality. It brings in re- 
view to every person of reflection 
(and who ts so happy or so stupid as 
not to reflect sometimes?) the events 
of his life, and forms a resting-place 
whence the past may be contemplated, 
and the future may be speculated 
upon. I have even known men, whose 
hearts had grown so cold and callous 
in their intercourse with the world 
that all the generous impulses seemed 
to have fled them for ever, who at 
the return of this day would melt into 
something like tenderness, and yield 
to impressions of kindliness and good 
will almost as miraculously as the 
staff of St. Joseph of Arimathea, which 
on one sacred eve in each year puts 
forth blossoms. But what have we 
to do with such hearts? Neither you, 
my good Editor, as I know—nor I, as 
[ hope—have any feelings in common 
with those people: in the first place, 
because it is impossible to love them ; 
anid, in the next, because they will not 
buy the * Dublin and London Mage- 
zine.’ Such people never buy any thing. 
But for those who hold a higher place 
in our affections I have thought that 
I could not spend this morning in any 
better way than by beginning asketch— 
which I shall continue with your good 
leave, and as circumstances may dl- 
rect ine—of the life of an old Irish 
soldier, who, driven by his hard 
‘ate, or what you will, from his own 
country, has spent the greatest part 
of his: life in the service of France. 
[ propese to call it the ‘ Veteran 
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Legioneer.’ What do you think of the 
title? -I have some Goabts whether 
legioneer\ is good English: but what 
matters it? {If Irishmen in general 
have a special exemption from the 
rigour of the ordinary rules in this re- 
spect, surely an Irishman who has 
lived so long in France, and in other 
foreign countries, as I have done, may 
be fully excused for any little irregn- 
larity, particularly when (as, to do 
them justice, is the case in all Irish 
blunders) the real meaning is not less 
obvions than the mistake. Lest any 
man should doubt, or, what is more 
likely, cavil at the import of my title, 
[ wish the whole world to take notice 
that Iam, at this present writing, a 
Captain (demi solde, by the same token) 
in the frish Legion of the French army. 
Could any master of the ceremonies 
in all Europe introduce me more gen- 
teelly? { am at this moment living— 
(here’s an opportunity for raising my- 
self in the estimation of my readers ! 
[ may as well say La Chaussée @ Au- 
tin, and @ la premiére,—but no; the 
plain truth and old Ireland for ever!) 
—I am living in tle Rue de la Seine, 
and—a la troisiéme. My reasons for 
preferring a third floor to a first are, 
that the former is much better suited 
to the state of my finances than the 
latter. Now the murder is out, Iam 
much more comfortable; and your 
readers, my good Editor, have it at 
their own choice whether they will 
any longer endure the society of so 

oor (1 was going to write humble, 

ut, as Manfred says, ‘ that 1 never 
Was’) a person as the Veteran Le- 
gioneer. Ihave got so far in telling 
you who 1 am; but this, although very 
necessary to the understanding my 
future communications, is not the only 
hor the main object of my present 
labours: they are intended chiefly 
to let you know who I was and who 
[have been. Allons donc ! 

We will begin, if you please, with 
St. Patrick’s day  eight-and-thirty 
years ago. I was then a_ small 
boy, whom ty friends had, 1 dare 
say, for very good reasons, deter- 
inined to send to the Irish College 
in Paris. On a day as fine as this 
I was embarked, with three other 
striplings, on board the Mary, Cap- 
tam Grunly, bownd for Parkgate, 
thence to proceed to the French me- 


tropolis, to complete the education 
which was to enable me to fulfil that 
Office in the church to which I was 
destined. My companions were the 
two Sheridans, lads of my own age; 
and Michael Conolly, a year older, 
who was sent out a sort of joint-stock 
venture by his relations, who had 
united their slender contribution, to 
give poor Mick such an education as 
his birth entitled him to. Conolly 
was as much a nobleman in feeling 
and spirit as if he held the baren 

which his forefathers enjoyed, ana 
which tvranny and treachery had de- 
prived them of; but he was as poor 
in the article of money as the veriest 
beggar that ever crawled. To the 
hour of his death, which happened in 
a very busy day by my side, he could 
never keep a Lonis in his pocket; but 
he preserved the family pride with as 
much scrupulous and unbending per- 
tinacity as if he had been the acknow- 
ledged, as he was the real, representa- 
tive of the illustrious family to which 
he belonged. It would be tedious to 
describe to youthe course ofa journey 
that had nothing remarkable in it, ex- 
cepting that Ned Sheridan, brat as 
he was, beat three fellows who laughed 
at the immense shamrock he wore in 
his Athlone felt. To be sure it was 
nearly as big as the hat; and the man 
who asked him if he fvanted to sell his 
family estate, since he carried a sam- 
ple of the produce in his hat, was not 
altogether unreasonable. He was a 
butler, or some sort of upper servant, 
to an English nobleman; and sure no 
gentleman’s servant ever got more 
particularly drubbed than he by Ned 
Sheridan. Ned contracted a great 
friendship, in consequence of this, with 
a tall man who was on board the packet, 
and had previously been standing in 
the steerage among some soldiers and 
their, wives, who were passengers. 
He had, as I suspected then, and knew 
afterwards, been endeavouring to avoid 
the observation of the other persons 
on board; but the noise which was 
occasioned by Ned’s disciplining the 
butler drew him out. Seeing that we 
were four simple lads, and very likely 
to ret into scrapes, he took great eare 
of us. He told us that he was going 
to Paris, and actually accompanied us 
thither; but it was not until our jour- 
ney was complete’ that we learat 
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our friend and protector was the gal- 
lant unfortunate Blackwell. I must 
tell you his story at some other op- 
rtunity : itis too long and two sad 
for this occasion. Poor Blackwell! 
Iam not much used ‘to the melting 
mood,’ and never in the whole course 
of my life, man or boy, wept as many 
tears as would half-fill a wine-glass ; 
but the last I shed was over Black- 
well’s grave. Near the wall at the top 
of that most beautiful of all cemete- 
ries, the burying-ground of Pere la 
Chaise, the turf grows over the corpse 
which enclosed as gallant a heart as 
ever beat to the impulses of honour 
and virtue!—But I am digressing 
again. I have no other excuse to 
make for this bad practice than that 
the habits of a voliigeur, as I am, are 
always excursive; and I can assure 
your readers, too, that they may as 
well let me have my own way, for a 
worse hand at a regular narration than 
1 am can’t be found in all Ireland, nor 
France at the back of it. 
I was soon settled in the Irish Col- 
lege, and passed my time tolerably 
for a while. St. Patrick’s day was a 
great festival with us; and I think I 
may venture to say that, with what- 
ever display and magnificence it might 
be celebrated elsewhere, it was in no 
place kept up with greater hilarity 
and real Irish feeling than in L’ Ecole 
Irlandots. At home you _ enjoy 
these things, but to taste them in all 
their force, to taste the full transports 
with which they delight the heart, you 
should feel that, besides the ordinary 
sensations which belong to this day, 
it brings together the few who, ina 
foreign land, cherish the recollections 
of home, whose hearts beat with the 
enthusiastic throbs of patriotisin, and 
of all those nearer and not less intense 
domestic affections ; while a sympathe- 
tic influence seems to * annihilate both 
time and space,’ and to bring tofether 
friends whom seas and mountains se- 
parate. 
in the year 1790 the Irish students 
in Paris had resolved to eclebrate the 
anniversary of their tutelary saint in 
a becoming manner; but their fes- 
tival ending in the usual way—with 
a desperate row-~ had nearly produced 


* 1 was very much amused at asceue which ] 


Paris) A young Irishman, 
ihe Barvreere de |' Etoile ; 


> 


consequences which would/have, been 


lamented by. all of us,,., The venerable, 
Abbé Kearney was the rector of the 
college... It is impossible for, me, to, 


do justice to, the Christian charity, the 


benevolence, the alaaast romantic love. 
of his country and his countrymen, 


which distinguished this good man—it 
is not necessary for me even to, make 


the attempt, for, wherever his name ig; 


known, his virtue can never be forgot- 
ten. The good old man had cautioned 


us, When he granted us permission to’ 


hold this festival, against any excesses; 
he reminded us that, from the state of 
the times, any little caprices (and he 
knew that nothing was more likely 
with his pupils than such caprices) 
would be severely and jealously re- 
garded. His cautions were almost 
interrupted by the assurances of the 
most distinguished of our ‘ lads’ that 
nothing should occur which the dis- 
affected could take umbrage at. The 
preemie was made in perfect sincerity: 
10W it was kept you shall hear. 

A little café in the place &, 
Michel, the owner of. which was 
well known to us, had been seleet- 
ed for the scene of the festivity. 
Determined upon doing honour to 
the day, we deputed Silverthorne (an 
English lad) to order dinner. He was 
an excellent fellow—rather too fond 
of fish, but otherwise an approved 
gourmand : we limited him, therefore, 
to two species of his favourite food— 
oysters and herrings. Silverthorne 
made a grand struggle for certain 
whitings ; but O’Dwyer was inexora- 
ble, and whatever O’Dwyer said was 
law. The only concession he would 
allow to Silverthorne was the addi 
tion of lemons to our oysters. Iecould 
tell you what the other dishes were, 
but I don’t think you would care to 
know them :—enough that the dinner 
took place, and that we were as. bun-: 


cry as we ought to have been. | The, 
wine was good, and we drank. it like): 
Irishmen. I say this particularly, and, 
without enlarging upon it, because. 
every body knows, or ought to know,,, 
the exact difference between the pro-~ 


portions in which Irishmenand Frenech> 
men drink,* 
cold to an Irishman’s stomach in the 
saw lately in the neighbourhvod of 


who had strolled out fora walk, entered a café beyond 
perhaps ke was led thither by ti. knowledge that wine 
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month of Maret. You may * diltte’ 
(as my poor friend’ Macguire used to 
say) with brandy; but it is stil not po- 
teht enough to drown the memory of 
the potheen, which, like the spirit of 
another world, hovers about the table. 
Plunkitt and Mac Mahon thought they 
could make’ punch with the cau de 
vie, and it was agreed that they should 
try. A punch-bowl, properly so call- 
ed, could not be had for love nor 
money: but a large white basin used 
for washing vegetables was substituted; 
and Plankitt, first pouring into it a 
phial of water from Tubberorum, 
which he had preserved with as much 
veneration as if it had received the 
benediction of his Holiness hitnself, 
set about his task, and succeeded in it 
eminently with Mac Mahon’s assist- 
ance. The glass circulcated, the usual 
toasts were drunk, songs were sung, 
and all was happiness and hilarity, 
when one of those incidents happened 
which the devil invents, and lays in 
the way of a half-drunk Irishman, 
that he may tumble over it. Among 
the lads was Moriarty, a Tralee man: 
he was afterwards an Aide-due-Camp 
of Buonaparte’s. He left the room ; 


and, as he passed through the adjoin- 


ing salle a manger, he saw six officers 
of the Garde Nationale sitting at a 
table to supper. Moriarty hated them, 
one and all: he was no great friend to 
the reigning dynasty, but he could 
not endure the thoughts of seeing 
such rasvals as he knew the men be- 
fore him to be in offices of importance. 
They were most of them inhabitants 
of the Pays Latin, who then were, it 
will be remembered, among the fierc- 
est Jacobins of Paris. With the true 
levelling spirit of the day, the Na- 
tional Guard of that quarter chose for 
their officers some of the greatest 
ruffians and the lowest of the canaille, 
with which that classic neighbourhood 
abounded, and ‘still abounds. With 
these Sans Culottes the Irish stucents 


were at alfdost open war, The Catho- 
lic religion—edncation—scholastic en- 
dowments and professors—wereé even. 
then menaced by the Republicans ; 
hence strong hatred was imbibed by 
the Irish ¢ lacks? for the Revolutionaires. 
But there were other causes of dislike: 
many of the Irish still cherished, in 
spite of disappointment and. oppres- 
sion, aristocratic recollections i the 
O’s and the Macs from whom they 
were descended: they, moreover, re- 
membered having been obliged to 
forego a hurling match in the Champ 
de Mars on the St. Stephen’s day 
preceding, by command of some or 
other of the authorities, in order to 
make way for a review of the armed 
citizens; and (shall I confess?) they 
felt themselves strong in their charac- 
ter of British subjects, well knowin 
that, however deadly was the hatre 
felt for England by the French, the 
latter knew that a quarrel with the 
former ought to be avoided as Jong as 
possible. 

All these feelings came in their full 
bitterness across Moriarty as he saw 
the miserable rascals who called them- 
selves officers ; and the most, profound 
contempt was added to them when he 

erceived the materiel of their supper. 

t consisted of nothing more costly or 
friand than a couple of brown loaves, 
each as long as a carbine, and a small 
dish of spinach. Moriarty’s look, as 
his eye turned from the supper to the 
starvelings who were ee to eat it, 
was sufficiently offensive ; and it was 
impossible for the Jacobins to mistake. . 
its meaning. The captain of the party 
knew him very well—he was a barber 
who had the honour of reducing the 
luxuriant growth of the locks of the. 
Irish students, ‘Is that all you are 
to have for supper, Morin?’ asked 
M oriarty of the barber. ‘ Luissez.nous, 
citoyen,’ said Captain Morin, keepin 
up his dignity as well as he could, an 
looking very important. ‘ You had 


was cheaper beyond the barrier. A party of four Frenchmen, all stout whiskered 
fellows, enteréd nearly at the same moment with him. They called for @ bottle of 
wnié, which having finished, they continued to chat withoet intending to drink any 


more, 


My countryman seemed to bé scandalized at this; and, when he saw the four 


tall fellows pay for their wine and walk away, he struck his hand on the table with 
great indignation, calling the waiter at the same time. 
‘How much wine did you take to those gentlemen ?’ 


‘ One battle, sir,’ replied the waiter, ° 
* One bottle for four ?’—*. Yes, sir.’ 


. 
t 
© # 


as coal as buttermilk. 


hen bring me four bottles for one!—that's myself,’ ren +s 
His bidding ‘was obeyed to the letter: he emptied his four bottles, and walked away 
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better take something to-drink,’ said 
Moriarty, ‘ for, bymy soul, that same 
bread and boiled grass is dry as well 
as meagre.’ He laughed, and left the 
room as he spoke; an‘ here the affair 
would, in all probability, have ended, 
but that, as he entered the passage, he 
saw the buckets which a water-carrier 
had just deposited there.—Some evil 
spirit put it into his head to play a 
wicked trick: he would not—perhaps 
he did not try to—resist it ; but, seiz- 
ing one of the buckets, he stepped 
back to the table at which the Guards 
(black-guards he always called them 
when he told this story) were sitting, 
and deliberately emptied its contents 
into the spinach-dish, at the same 
time plentifully sprinkling the con- 
vives.—‘ There, gentlemen,’ he said; 
‘now you can at least have your 
spinach dans son jus. ‘This was rather 
too much to be endured by the bon- 
nets rouge, even from an Irish stu- 
dent, and Morin swore that he would 
rather lose the custom of the college 
for ever than suffer such an indignity 
to be offered to his corps. The gal- 
lant soldiers were instantly in motion : 
they seized their swords, and all at- 
tacked poor Moriarty at once, who, 
with the water-bucket in his hand, 
parried their blows manfully, and 
cried out ‘Kerry! Kerry!’ as loudly 
as if he had been at the fair of Mul- 
linstown. The result proved that his 
shout was not less effectual than if 
it had been raised there; for, by the 
time he had knocked down a butcher, 
who ventured within the range of 
his bucket, we, who had heard his 
cry, rushed to his assistance. (I shall 
never forget Silverthorne’s cramming 
his pockets first with the MJarons.) 
Ina mowent the officers were dashed on 
the floor—their weapons were broken 
—their clothes torn, and the ‘lads’ 
were in full exercise, dancing ‘ Cum- 
mulum’ upon the prostrate democrats, 
when a body of gens d’armes from 
the neighbouring cuserne of the Lux- 
embourg rushed into the room, and, 
after a desperate struggle, captured 
the whole of our party, carried us off 
to the corps de garde, and thrust us 
into a dungeon. 
_ With the morning came refleetion : 
it also brought the benevolent Abbé 
Kearney to the prison of his wild 
young countrymen, to whom, being 
nown, he obtained access ; and, after 


lecturing them mildly, advised a sub- 
mission, and an apology ; ‘ for,’ added 
he, ‘I have no money with which to 
purchase the silence of those beggars : 
the last crown I had in the world] 
gave to assist poor Mary Collins jy 
waking her husband, Tom Collins, ay 
invalid of the Regiment of Dillon, 
who died yesterday in the Rue Pat 
d’ Enfer.’ 

The tear glistened in the eye of the 
Abbé.———* Thank you, thank yon, 
sir,’ said Moriarty ;—‘ even if yeu had 
money you eould use it in a better 
service than ours.’ 

‘ But, sir, I have a better plan in 
my head, and I will put it into imme- 
diate exeeution.—Abbe Kearney, will 
you, with your usual goodness, pro- 
cure for me pen, ink, and a sheet of 
pow P—6 | will.” ‘And will you 

orward a letter which I shall write? 
—‘I will carry it myself,’ said the good 
Kearney. 

The Duke of Dorset was at that 

eriod our (I mean the English) am- 
mms on in Paris: Sir Charles (now 
Earl) Whitworth was his secretary ; 
and to him did the regue Moriarty 
write, attributing the outrage to its 
obvious cause, and begging the inter- 
ference of the ambassador, and se 
forth. 

Sir Charles readily undertook to 
procure the release of the students, 
representing to the authorities that it 
was St. Patrick’s day. ‘Hold,’ said 
the [linister; ‘are they Irish?’— 
‘Yes.’ ‘dls sont towours bons 
garcons’ said he, laughing, and 
signed an immediate order for our 
discharge.—Such was the manner in 
which I spent one of my early St. 
Patrick’s days in Paris. I have 8 
large budget of stories besides to tell 
you, relating to our countrymen who 
from time to time have served in the 
French army, and who have always 
kept up the national character im @ 
manner that makes any man who has 
formed one of them reasonably proud. 
For the present you have enough: # 
is nearly dinner-time, and I am em 
gaged to meet a knot of old Irishmen, 
who, like myself, never forget to cele- 
brate this day as it deserves. Among 
the toasts you may be sure of os 
remembered ; and to the cause you ad- 
vocate, I need not tell you, the first 
bumper will be consecrated.—‘ rin 
gobragh!” Adieu. 
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THE DUBLIN CORPORATION. 


Tis a pageant 
To keep us in false gaze.’—SHaAKSPEARE. 


Waar! write a serious article on 
the Corporation of Dublin? Impos- 
sible! ‘The subject would disturb the 
gravity of Heraclitus himself; and, 
were the weeping philosopher to un- 
dertake the task, you would soon 
see him, like an Apiil day, smiling 
through his tears. For my part, J 
can never think of the Corporation, 
or of any of its members, without 
being obliged to hold both my sides, 
since the day I first saw my Lady 
Riddle ‘every one knew Sir James) 
passing over Ballybough Bridge on 
a hired jaunting-car, with the cele- 
brated Bryan Maguire sitting on the 
opposite side, to keep her plump 
little ladyship in balance. Ever since 
the very mention of city knights and 
ladies throws me into fits, all seri- 
ousness 1s banished from my face, 
and my risible muscles, in spite of 
all my endeavours to the contrary, 
distort my countenance into some- 
thing approaching a horse-laugh. It 
may indicate a want of good man- 
ners—betray the vulgarity of my 
breeding : but still I must laugh out— 
T cannot possibly help it; and, whe- 
ther a fault or a folly, I enjoy my 
laugh. 

Man is arisible animal, and I am 
fond of the privilege of my species. 
Grimaldi makes me whew § Liston 
makes me laugh, the gravity of law- 
vers makes me laugh, and the cant of 
hypocrites makes me laugh; but, 
above all, the Common Council of 
Dublin makes me laugh. In William 
Street I am a perfect Democritus; 
and their ‘ honours’ have not assem- 
bled onee during the last ten years 
without my hastening to the laughing 
banquet. Talk not of Rabelais, of 
Sterne, of Brown, of Burton; these 
fellows are too sensible, too satirical, 
too talented by far; but, for an ex- 
tract to make a man laugh outright, 
quote me a speech made in the Com- 
mon Couneil of Dublin by a tallow- 
chandler or a butcher, by Sutter or 
Fitzsimmons. In any one of these you 
will find the most accurate propor- 
tions of flummery and _ nonsense, 
bathos and fudge, intolerance and 
fanaticism ; while the whole is blended 
Vou, I.—No. 2. 


with such a happy mixture of obsou- 
rity, that, trust me, it forms a risible 
olio far beyond any thing Doctor 
Kitchener (eptcurt de grege porcum) 
could fabricate. 
- For some time I purposed making 
a collection of these specimens of 
city oratory ; but, after { had filled six 
large folios, 1 found they could not 
please me, laughable as they undoubt- 
edly were ; for some of the reports 
were inaccurate, some imperfect; and, 
unless I could print the orator’s face 
with his speech, three quarters of the 
humour was lost, Still I am. quite 
sure a publication of the sort could 
not be a bad speculation. It certainly 
would please the world; but I, who 
have sat for hours listening to one 
greasy fellow after another—oh! no, 
it could net please me, neither do | 
want it, for the fidelity of my ~ ap, 
is quite suflicient, particularly as 
renew my acquaintance with their: 
‘honours,’ and the ‘ lower house,’ 
whenever they meet to discuss city 
politics. Reader, if ever you are as- 
sailed by those enemies of good hu- 
mour, ‘ blue devils,’ repair to William 
Street, take your seat in the gallery, 
and you are one man picked out of 
ten thousand if you do not, in less 
than ten minutes, burst into a laugh 
that would expel a seven-years? 
quinsy. There is no place in this 
world like William Street for broad 
farce, made more irresistibly funny by 
the assumed gravity of the different 
aciors. A buteher from Cole’s Lane 
or Castle Market talks of humanity, 
a tallow-chandler of cleanliness, a 
coal-merchant ot the high price of 
fuel, and a tavern-keeper of temper- 
ance. A leather-breeches maker de- 
claims, in furious terms, against the 
statutes which ruined our cloth trade ; 
and a brewer condemns the high price 
of wine. All is discord and out of 
character, when up bounds a fish- 
monger or a silk-weaver to propose @ 
vote of censure on the junior sheriff 
for the scantiness of his last official 
dinner. ‘This is a subject on which 
they are all agreed ; the black-beans 
redominate, the executor of the law 
is hissed, the soup is brought in, and 
N 
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the whole assembly resume their in- 
dividual characters of gormandizers. 

This is but a faint outline of what 
takes place in William Street. To 
appreciate the comic gravity — the 
aflected consequence and would-be 
eratorv—to hear the king’s English 
murdered, grammar outraged, and 
reason perverted, you must personally 


witness a sitting of the Common 
Council. Neither pen nor pencil 


could do them justice, for none but 
themselves can be their parallel. 
How easily could I enter intoa long 
aud learned discussion on the impoli- 
cy oi « orporation iInonopoly—trace 
their foundation te the feudal times— 
and pronounce them a curse on free 
trade and liberality—show how, in 
Ireland, they have kept alive religious 
prejudices, and impeded the progress 
of pational improvement —exhibit 
thei as the hot-bed of Orangeism, the 
refuce of intolerance, and the last hold 
of bigotry! All this [ could do with- 
out much labour, but where would be 
the advantave? ‘Lhese knaves are 
neither to be convinced nor deterred. 
To disturb their self-complacency, 
and make them passing honest, you 
must laughatthem. There ts nothing 
so potent as a laugh. Hoid them up 


Ww tem : Roepe 
to deserved ridicult, and Gepena upon 


: , = s Be at enn ave | rire oo ratar 
if obso te SiidGiine will WOrnm a retor- 
mation in wo very snort time. 
? , ; 7 . . > .. _ : cl , : 
bhe* i.Ginbureh Review’ represents 


fools lily atb- 


the peop oi L) eland ais 
tuched to existing abuses; it might 
add, unreasonably incensed at harm- 
less institutions. Perhaps Sawney is 
rie ht in rowing for an abolition of 
the Lord Lieutem CW certainly I 
think the people wroag in wishing 
for the destruction of the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin. For myself, I 
could not atford to part with their 


‘honours:’ they have proved good 
subjects to me, and I owe them 
much fer hours of delightful laugh. 
ter. How dull would Dublin seem 
without the Lord Mayor’s show! how 
stupid our morning papers if de- 
prived of the speeches delivered by 
the members of the Common Coun- 
cil! At present our society is quite 
aristocratic. My Lady Brady, my 
Lady Whitfore, and a dozen other 
civic ladies, do honour to shop- 
keeping ; while a Miss Nugent—won- 
der as you may—has become a mem- 
ber of the Guild of Merchants. ‘The 
English Parhament,’ says De Lolme, 
‘can do any thing but make aman 
awoman or a woman aman.’ The 
Dublin Corporation, it seems, is pos- 
sessed of greater power, for it has 
made the Caughter of a citizen a free- 
Man. 

Is not all this laughable? and 
should the peeple of Dublin refuse 
to pay for being amused ?—Certainly 
not. A thousand a year for straw- 
berries to feed the aldermen is not 
too much for the privilege of ridi- 
culing them. It promotes hilarity, 
expels bile, and cenduces to health. 
Pay on, good citizens of Dublin, that 
i may enjoy my laugh. 

Betore [ diseuss the particular 
merits of this loyal and venerable 
Corporation, allow me, gentle reader, 
to introduce to your notice, in the 
next number of € The Dublin and 
Lonuon,’ some of the individual mem- 
bers who compose this worthy civic 
body. You are not to expect any 
alphabetical arrangement or chrono- 
logical order: I must have my own 
Way In this, as in other things; and 
wll 1 can promise you is to be a faith- 
ful delineator, 

Dublin. 


_ 


Z. Z. 





ON A KISS.—(MARTIAL, Lin. 11. EPIe. 65.) 


‘ Quod spirat tenera mabum merdente puelia,’ 


SV CCT 
Sweet 
Sweet as 


as are apples shaken from the boughs ; 
as the field where tender lambkins browse : 
Arabia’s perfumed ambient air ; 


Sweet as the garland of thy silken hair ; 


siveet as 
Sweet as 


' . 
the mead that summer rain bedews ; 
the amber towering pine-trees ooze ; 


Sweet as the early satlron’s tawny flower ; 


Sweet as the vine 
“weet cis t 


spring-blossom of thy bower ; 
ne inyrtle ave those lips of thine, 


And in thy kiss their odours all combine. 


Trem — 









RORY O'ROURKE, 


My pear Epiror,—Your request 
has come too late. [I find it impos- 
sible to contribute more than one 
article this month to the * Dublin 
and London.’ Mrs. O’Rourke has 
just been confined of her tenth son, 
and, what with nurses and doctors, 
and squalling and crying, | am un- 
able to write even in my “study ; for 
[ must tell you there is no place 
secure from domestic cares, when 
onee a man becomes monarch of a 
house and family. 

I have, 1t is true, promised you a 
few remarks on the intolerant raving 
of the Hatton-garden divine: but the 
poor intemperate creature 1s unwor- 
thy of notice, and any allusion to 
him, in your Magazine, would only 
tend to resuscitate that popularity 
which Irving’s own native lead has, at 
least six months since, sunk into the 
Stygian pool of forgetfulness. At 
another time, perhaps, I may adduce 
this son of the kirk as an instance of 
Scotch liberality ; but at present I 
decline the unworthy task of break- 
ing a butterfly on a wheel—of intro- 
ducing a modern Knox into Christian 
society. IT have much better food for 
my critical palate before me—the 
two last Numbers of the Rival Re- 
views—the Edinburgh and Quarterly. 

Both are specially dal and unin- 
reresting ; and, as an Irishman would 
* hanee hoice C betv WeCT them.’ 
The crack article, each, 
is on the lreland, and it 18 
this thet f now sit 
down to comment upon th The 
‘ dinburgh? opens an abortive 
pull for Campbeill’s * Pheodric,’ which 
is undeserving of notice. ‘Lhe second 
article, £ Manners and Morals of abso- 
lute Princes,’ is very so so; and the 
third, § Public Education,’ | say no- 
thing of, for | should be sorry to de- 
prive Sir. Brougham ot a hobby which 
he is so fond of mounting. P» sing 
over the next article, * Ashantee,’ as 
by no means readable, we come to 
* Ireland,’ which occupies no less than 
fifty-four pages of blue and yellow, 
that is, about one-sixth of the whole 


say, it 1s 
ae of 
afairs ot 
In Conseauence of 

Sal. 


Wibtl 


Number. Here was room enough at 
lenst to inrow Lic heli al 7 sub- 
ject; but, though IL have read it 
through with some dilivence, I can 
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ESQ. ON THE 


RIVAL REVILWS. 


assure you that it contains no new 
idea—nothing but what has been pub- 
lished at least five thousand times 
before. 

These reviewers, like superannuated 
spiders, having exhausted the thread 
of their own resources, are obliged to 
avail themselves of the labour of 
others, and appropriate to their own 
use what of right does not belong to 
them. In doing this, however, we 
have a right to expect candour and 
judgment; and those who are employ- 
ed to cook up such articles should 
possess at least a few qualifications ; 
among others, a slight knowledge of 
the subject. Hiow far this was the 
case in the prese nt instance I leave 
you to judge from the following ex- 
tract : 

‘The system according to which free- 
holders are created in Ireland has hada 
very powerful influence on the splitting of 
farms and the increase of population. The 
qualification of a freeholder is the same in 
Ireland AS in Kngland—a clear jorty-shil- 
lines interest for life; but as it is customary 
in Ireland, and fortunately not in England, 


to ins ert hives in all le Lot S, freeholders ure 
created by thousands in the f rmer country, 
without heineg actualls possessed of any pro- 
perty whatsvcver. thus, when an Irish 
hamdl rd wishes to extend his volitical m- 
fluence, he rmmedtately sets abont subdi- 
vidiner his eataie, and leis it insmall patches, 


Jrequent! jnot crmceeain Size of u notatoe- 


garde 2, to cottiers for hit who thus be- 
Come inve satel with the el tive franchise ¢ 
im « sequence OT (11S system by land has 
hecome a perfec freehold r, as well as pauper 
. ; in me COUuUNLUCS A Very if ape 
i) ' Le] ‘ vniversal 
. been pro- 
auciive of the \ ry restiits Walk! CvVery Than 
of SETI SC wid Dave iureser would, in 


the circ WTtis nces of t: ic 


flovy from y 


Cais, Te 


Ct ssarily 


ihe }: iti dlords | m.tive’ ese ‘rted 


thems iVes LO Cure alia Hei HO) {- 
tical mfluence : aud they! | ] be re- 
spect, inanayed SO siilluily » et the 
perfect aud thorough commend of the oc- 


cuplers of their estates: lie, OF point 
ol fact, yust as much ' ier their co itrol as 
their own body servan' 

I believe this on imple is suili- 

[ 

cient to show what kind of an article 
Seotel Re eV r Cult} eoryt Citi ire. 
land. The bloekhead had read 
your first Nu Ol would mot 
have collected tovether so many facts 
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without proofs ; and that he read no- 
thing but Mr. Wakefield’s very inac- 
curate work* is quite apparent from 
the strange assertions contained in the 
above short extract. How a free- 
holder with a house and one or two 
acres of land is without any property 
whatsoever, I leave reviewers to 
prove; but I must tell this stupid 
fellow that an Irish potatoe-garden 
is of very undetermined dimensions, 
not unfrequently containing ten, 
twenty, and thirty Jrish acres. You, 
my dear Editor, have already demon- 
strated that the cant about super- 
abundant population and small farms 
is mere nonsense; and, had this north- 
ern sage examined the list of voters 
at the different contested clections, 
he would have found, in place of un- 
versal suffrage, that not one-tenth, 
nor even one-twentieth, of the people 
are freeholders ; nay, that two-thirds 
of those who absolutely are freehold- 
ers do not register their leases, and 
that this is a subject of universal 
complaint among the Whigs of Lre- 
land. In Sligo,in 1818, one-twentieth 
of the freeholders were not registered: 
so much for the parner warren which 
Ireland has become. 

As this writer has dealt so largely 
in generals, I must request of him to 
let me know, by post, the name of any 
one landlord who subdivides his whole 
estate, and lets it in small patches. 
Until I hear from him, I must be. 
lieve that he has stated what is not 
true. I know Ireland somewhat better 
than any Scotchman in Edinburgh ; 
and I never yet saw any thing like an 
inconvenient subdivision of farms, for 
the purpose of creating freeholders. 
If the reviewer visits Mr. White’s 
estate near Dublin, he will! see forty- 
shilling freeholders perhaps more nu- 
merous than on any other estata in 
Ireland ; and I defy him to point me 
out, In Great Britain, cottagers more 
independent or comfortable. © Not, 
however, to waste your time, I shall 
only tell Sawney, that, if the estate of 
Earl Fitzwilliam was divided in the 
manner he states, it alone would give 
more freeholders than are to be found 
at ——— in the whole island. 

hose who suppose these forty- 


* The impartiality evinced by Mr. Wakefield admits 
terests of truth oblige us to say that his work, 
* Edinburgh Review,’ abounds in error.— Ep. 


RORY O'ROURKE, ESQ. ON THE RIVAL REVIEWS. 


shilling freeholders to be obsequious 
instruments of their landlord’s ambi. 
tion know nothing of them; for they 
have never failed to evince a spirit of 
independence, and love of popular 
rights, not found in more wealthy 
voters. The truth is, Englishmen 
judge the Irish peasantry by their 
own; and forget that the system of 
letting farms, in both countries, is 
quite different ; for, while the Eng- 
lish farmer and labourer are tenants. 
at will, always in dread of their land- 
lord’s caprice, the Irish farmer and 
cottier have comparatively long leases; 
and, if freeholders, they can act inde- 
pendently of their landlord ; for, in 
spite of him, they can retain their 
holding during their own or some 
other person’s life. The one, there- 
fore, 1s almost uncontrolled, while 
the other is absolutely fettered. 

With admirable consistency this 
Scotch economist, and advocate of 
free trade, recommends certain re- 
strictions to be imposed on landlord 
and tenant, ‘It should be enacted,’ 
says the reviewer, ‘ that every princi- 
pal tenant, who presumed either to 
subiet or subdivide the whole or any 
portion of his farm, without a clause 
authonzing him to do so being in- 
serted in his lease, or without the 
consent of his landlord, previous) 
asked for and given in writing, should, 
by doing so, forfeit his lease.’ 

I would wager a dozen of old port 
against a quart of potheen that 
Jeffrey himself is the author of this 
dull article. Every thing in it indi- 
cates the contracted boil and narrow 
intellect of the lawyer. Only think 
of a man’s lease being null and void, 
unless he, previously ‘ asked for’ the 
privilege before he obtained it! What 
would you think of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent the tradesmen. of 
London from letting any part of their 
houses to lodgers ?—and yet, where is 
the difference between a house anda 
farm? Both are taken for the advan- 
tages they are likely to yield, and the 
tenant must be the best judge of the 
means by which he shall procure these 
advantages. Leave landlords and 
tenants, whether in town or country, 
to themselves ; and depend upon it 


not of a doubt, yet the in- 
so often quoted and relied on by the 
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their conflicting interests will pro- 
duce better results than any positive 
law. 

Speaking of the law which makes 
under-tenants responsible for the head 
rent, the reviewer questions whether 
‘Morocco or Algiers sanctions any 
more flagrant and shameful abuse!’ 
Why the same law is acted upon every 
day in the week, in every town in 
Great Britain as well as Ireland ; and, 
though it frequently occasions much 
individual misfortune, | know not how 
it could be remedied without produc- 
ing evils greater than those incidental 
to the present system. 

Having now shown the incapacity 
of this writer for the task he under- 
took, I shall not dwell on the re- 
mainder of tlie article. | perfectly 
agree with his observations on tithes, 
and should give him every credit for 
them were they his own ; but, having 
already read them about five hundred 
times in different speeches and pam- 
phlets, the reviewer, I hope, will ex- 
cuse me if I withhold praise which he 
certainly does not merit. I do hope 
that my countrymen will, from this 
day forward, place a proper value 
upon those hollow friends who, in 
advocating Catholic emancipation, re- 
present them as the most turbulent 
and savage people in Europe. 

The ‘ Guanterty Review,’ which ap- 
peared in nearly the same week as the 
‘Edinburgh,’ is quite as dull as 
usual. The ‘ Life of Hayley’ is pleas- 
ingly written, and the review of 
Campbell’s ‘ Theodric’ just. There is 
a capital essay on oF pec ts and a 
lame puff of Washington Irving’s 
works ; but the remaining articles are 
dull in the extreme, unless we except 
that on the Church in Ireland, which, 
indeed, is ;a bold attempt at justi- 
fying anexisting abuse; but the evils 
of tithes paid to parsons without flocks 
are too glaring to be defended by 
sophistry or special pleading. What 
think you of a writer in this age of 
parses economy who has the hardi- 

ood to put forth such reasoning as 
the following ?— " 

‘Suppose tithes to be remuneration 
for the services of the clergy: suppose 
them to be contributed from some quarter : 
who are properly the contributors? Cer- 
tainly the proprietors of estates. But who 
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are the proprietors? By a vast and over- 
whelming majority, the Protestant nobility 
and gentry. If therefore in Ireland the 
Protestant establishment be maintained 
by contribution, it is maintained by Pro- 
testants. But in truth, as we have al- 
ready shown, the Protestant establishment 
is maintained by the landowners of neither 
creed, but by its own property. Neither 
doos the Roman Catholic tenant, what- 
ever may be his notions, contribute any 
thing to its support; he stands precisely 
in the same situation with every Protest- 
ant tithe-payer; he takes his land 
with the reservation of one-tenth as the 
property of the tithe-owner, whether this 
tithe-owner be lay or clerical: his relation 
to the incumbent is in this respect simply 
that of a debtor to his creditor; it is an 
affair purely temporal: the impropriator 
may, like the Duke of Devonshire, be a 
lay rector, or, like the incumbent of a 
parish, be a minister of the church; in 


. each case the tithe must be paid, because 


it is the property of the individual who 
claims it. 

‘ All the chief Jandholders in Ireland 
are Protestants, the greater part of the 
tenantry is Roman Catholic ; is it deemed 
a hardship upon the tenant that he is to 
pay rent to a Protestant landlord? If not, 
why is he to be commiserated because, 
having carried into his barn the ay sa 
of the clergyman, he has to pay for it 
about a third of its value ?’ 


Passing over the facts, as having no 
connexion with the argument, what 
kind of a blundering fellow is this? 
Does he not know that parsons will 
not accept earth and stones for their 
tithes—that they must have corn, 
hay, and potatoes ; and that these are 

roduced by the capital, sweat, and 
arene of the Catholic tenant? Leave 
the land there forages, and what will 
it produce ?—haws and blackberries : 
very unsubstantial diet for a modern 
divine. Supposing, therefore, that 
the Church is entitled to one-tenth of 
the proprictor’s property, it is evident 
that this does not satisfy her; for, in 
taking the decimal part of all agri- 
cultural produce, she taxes the indus- 
try, the capital, and the seed which 

roduced it. She compels the Catho- 
lic farmer to plough, harrow, and 
sow, to reap and bind, and then 
comes and carries off every tenth 
sheaf, without leaving behind ber a 
single grain of seed for the ensuing 
eason.® 


* Tithes are not only an oppressive impost, but an imtpolitic one, for they act as a 


aad . 


bounty on idleness, while they tend to im 


pede national improvement. ‘ In the times 
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After this will any man be so 
stupid or so perverse as to say the 


Catholic farmer does not contribute - 


to the support of a Church which af- 
fords him neither spiritual nor tempo- 
ral assistance? But the unjustly 
treated Catholic pays more than the 
tenth of his annual produce to this 

lethoric Church: he builds the edi- 
fice, erects the steeple, purchases the 
minister’s surplice and the sexton’s 
gown, remunerates the parish clerk, 
and keeps the ‘house of God’ in re- 
pair. Nay, more, he is taxed to pay 
for the communion bread and wine 
used by orthodox Protestants ! The 
parson is no sooner satisfied than in 
walks his clerk ; and when he is dis- 
missed the churchwarden enters.— 
A succession of plagues thus beset 
the poor man’s door; and, while his 


hard-earned substance goes to satisfy 


their rapacity, a mercenary scribe 
in some London Review insults the 
common sense of mankind by assert- 
ing that the Catholic peasant of Ire- 
land contributes nothing of his own 
to the Protestant establishment. 
Church rates are, at all events, taken 
out of poor Paddy’s pocket; and it re- 
quired more than usual efirontery in 
this scribe to make the statement he 
did with these facts staring him in 
the face. 

This article may be justly called 
‘ the last dying words and declaration 
of ecclesiastical monopoly in Ireland.’ 
All former arguments are renewed, 
and no common industry displayed 
in bringing forward new ones: but 
all will not do; the interested veil of 
sophistry is seen through, and those 
thai run may read. I care not about 
residents or non-residents, ‘The Pro- 
testant minister is without followers, 
and how can the people regard him 
as a disciple of the ‘meek and lowly 
Jesus’ when he does not scruple to 
fatten on the labour and industry of 
those who neither require his services 
nor believe in their efficacy ? The Irish 
Protestant seems to be aware of this, 
and, contrary to the reviewer’s opi- 
nion, pays his tithe with the utmost 
reluctance ; while the Presbyterian of 


m which we live, they are a tax upon industry, 
skill, 
land, and make it 


and unimproved—he is exone 


the North will prefer losing teéy 
pounds in litigation sooner than 
qufetly submit to the demands of the 
parson. 

‘Where is the proof,’ asks the res 
viewer, ‘that the insurrections in 
Ireland are to be traced to the tithe 
system ?? I anuswer—in the well. 
known fact that, in every commotion 
during the last seventy years, parsons 
and proctors were the objects of 
Whiteboy vengeance ; and I can tell 
this very silly writer that had it not 
been for tithes we should never have 
witnessed systematic opposition to 
the laws in Munster. I will admit 
that tithes, obnoxious as they are, 
were never the first provocatives to 
insurrection. ‘To land monopolists, 
and the growing taste for large farms, 
I attribute that evil; but to the 
Church is certainly due the merit of 
protracting the servile war; for, 
while comparatively few had to coms 
plain of cruel landlords, or dreaded 
being turned out of their farms, all 
felt the evil eifects of tithes and 
church rates; and, therefore, we uni- 
formly find these placed on the de- 
voted list, that all might be stimu- 
lated to activity, by having constantly 
before their eyes the name of that 
from the destruction of which every 
man anticipated some personal bene- 
fit. ‘Tithes, therefore, though nota 
paramount, have been an extensive 
evil, which served, like certain 
cutaneous diseases, to irritate without 
maddening’. 

If, as the reviewer asserts, the land 
proprietors pay the Church, why not, 
instead of a Tithe Composition Bill, 
enact a simple law, which would give 
one-tenth of the rent, and not of the 
eer ote to the parson? Let the 
egislature do this, and no party will 
have a right to complain.—The tenant 
will then see exactly what he has to 
pay, and the minister will be remu- 
nerated without being suspected of 
demanding too much; and I would 
even give him the same power as the 
landlord to compel payment. There 
can be no doubt but that the price of 
land is lower now than it would be if 


upon enterprise, and upon agricultural 


ls a man intelligent and industrious—does he by agriculture reclaim a tract of 
: | ductive of corn, he is visited and harassed by the tithe proctor; 
Goes his neighbour, through want of inclination or ef skill, kee 


p his farm in pasture 


rated from the burden of tithes.—Jupcre FLETCHER’S 


Charge to the Grand Jury of Werford in 1814. 
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tithe-free ; and I assure you I have 
no wish to see the aristocracy put in 
their pockets what undoubtedly be- 
longs to some Church: but, until the 
measure I recommend is carried into 
effect, you will have nothing but 
tithe-battles both in Ireland and Eng- 
land. In the latter country these ob- 
noxious imposts are enacted with a 
severity and pertinacity unknown in 
the former. 

I pass over all the fine compliments 
paid by the reviewer to the Protestant 
clergy as a thing of course, and cer- 
tainly felt not a little surprised on 
finding not one slap at popery in the 
whole six-and-thirty pages: but, asa 
proof of his impartiality, he excluded 
from the catalogue of publications, 
which, like sentinels, stood guard at 
the head of his article, every one of 
those works _— the subject which 
alone deserved notice. In vain I 
looked for Captain Rock or Dr. 
Doyle’s Letters. No, no, these would 
not serve his cause, and, therefore, 
he mostly supplied their place with 
anonymous pamphlets. The Bishop 
of Limerick, indeed, is introduced; 


and, though I look upon him asa very 


95 
amiable prelate and worthy character, 


I must say he ap to me a ve 
‘simple and roe = oe man. Few of 


his countrymen wil] read the follow. 
ing, qoeten by the reviewer, without 
a smile :— 


‘ Assuredly the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land are not odious to the people. On the 
contrary, | beheve in my conscience, and 
I know from a thousand other proofs, that, 
when the people are left to the free exer- 
cise of their judgments, and the natural 
flow of their affections, the clergy, as in- 
dividuals, and as a body, are among the 
most popular, if not entirely the most po- 


‘pular, members of society! ! 


‘I know a parish which, from peculiar 
circumstances not within the control of 
the bishop, was for several months left 
vacant, and unprovided with a resident 
minister. The population were predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic ; and they had an 
excellent pastor of their own communion ; 
but still they absolutely felt as sheep with- 
out a shepherd, and were yearning for a 
Protestant clergyman ! 1!’ 


My paper is exhausted—Mrs. O’R. 
has sent for me; so adieu. 
Rory O’ Rourke. 
Bedford Square. 





SONG. 


Air—* Patrick's Day.’ 


My country, the morning of freedom, in shining, 
Its lustre and splendour around thee has cast ; 
The darkness of fate and the night of repining 

Now far from thy valleys have gloomily passed : 
The day-break of right 
Is cheerful and bright, 
Reluming our hopes and our friendships at last : 
The brow that would dare, 
The hand that would spare, 
The look of high thought, and the soul of emotion, 
No longer in thraldom shall steal to decay, 
But, glowing with all the warm. native’s devotion, 
Shall brilliantly brighten on Patrick’s Day. 


Why talk of our gratitude? how can we owe it 
For ages in suffering and calumny passed? 
If freedom be given us, let them who bestow it 
Be told it is freedom wrung from them at last. 
Yet, grateful and proud 
Of merit avowed, 
That monarch with firmness we still shall obey, 
Who. sanctioned the claim 
Of our faith and our fame, 
Enriching our hopes with what long was denied us 
In dignity’s counsel, in valour’s array, 
When few had befriended, but many belied us, 
Obscuring our joys on each Patrick’s Day. 
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SONG. . 


But now, in the dawn of our rank and our glory, 
With feelings arising in friendship and fire 
At the name of our country, the pomp of her story, 
The song of her bard and the sound of her lyre ; 
As friends will be known 
Around the throne 
Of the monarch who bade us with nature aspire 
To rank and to right, 
At the feast, at the fight, 
As brothers in honour, as soldiers in action, 
And men of one country, in pride to array, 
Dispelling for ever the thick clouds of faction 
rom Erin’s green bosom on Patrick’s Day. 


HuGu CLARKE. 
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MISCELLANEA+s 


Tae Catnotic Assocration.—On 
Friday, the 19thof March, this distin- 
guished body held their jinal meeting. 
A spirited but temperate Address to the 
Catholics of Ireland was voted; and va- 
rious resolutions were passed, from which 
we extract the following paragraphs: 

‘ Resolved, That the Catholic Associa- 
tion, in that perfect obedience to the law 
which we have always inculcated, by pre- 
cept as well as by example, will, from this 
day forth, totally cease to hold any mect- 
ing whatsoever, durlug the period prohi- 
bited by law. 

‘ Resolved, That, in the same spirit of 
obedience to the law, we do hereby vest 
in Lord Killeen the sum of money now in 
the bands of the gentlemen who have been 
hitherto treasurers of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, being well convinced that the moneys 
so vested in him will be applied by his 
lordship to the purposes for which the 
same were collected, or to such only ofthe 
said purposes as shall be found to be per- 
feetiy legal, if any thereof have been 
— at present we do not believe) ren- 

ered illegal.’ 

Another resolution expressed the grati- 
tude of the Association towards Daniel 
O'Connell, Esq. and their undiminished 
confidence in him, 

After the business of the day was con- 
cluded, three cheers were given ‘ for old 
Ireland,’ andthe Exchange rang with loud 
and Jong-continued appeals of acclama- 
tion, Mr, Conway then moved that the 
Association should adjourn sine die, which 
was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
separated in solemn silence. 

Mr, James, the naval historian, has a 
new and improved edition of his ‘ Naval 
History’ now in the press, which promises 
to be the most complete and valuable ac- 
count of sea engagements ever yet brought 
betore the public. Many of the actions 
are illustrated by diagrams, so as to ren- 
ler the details perfectly intelligible to the 


unprofessional reader. It will appear some 
time in May or June. 

Wiivtram Owen, Esa. R. A.—This dis- 
tinguished artist died at his house in Lon- 
don, on Friday, the 11th of March, after 
a protracted illness of nearly six years; 
and it is lamentable to record that he did 
not fall a victim to his long suffering,{but 
was hurried out of the world by having 
Jaudanum administered to him in mistake, 
Mr. Owen was a native of Wales, and 
tanked in the first class of portrait paint- 
ers. 

Tue rate Mea. Marurin.—We rejoice 
to find that a subscription has been set on 
fect in Dublin, for. the benefit of the 
widow and children of this distinguished 
character. 

Dr. Samvet Parra, LL. D.— This 
eminent scholar died at Hatton on the 
6th of last month. From the year 1780, 
(when he commenced his literary career 
by the publication of two sermons,) tilla 
late periody he frequently employed his 
pen on critical, political, and theological 
subjects. His ‘ Bellendenus de Statu, and 
Preface,’ &c. and ‘ Character of the late 
Mr.Fox,’ in two octavo volumes,(published 
uncer the name of ‘ Philopatris Varvicien- 
sis,’) are his most distinguished works. He 
was celebrated as a Greek scholar, and 
in his time associated with almost all the 
great andi learned among his cotempo- 
raries. His age was near 80, being born 
at Harrow, the 26th January, 1746-7. 

Greenwicn Hosritat.—Owing tothe 
great labour bestowed on the embellish- 
ments for this work, it cannot appear until 
the firstof May. The engravings are on 
a scale hitherto unattempted by Mr. George 
Cruikshank. 

CAMPBELL AND Byrnon,—The author of 
‘The Pleasures of Hope’ has addressed the 
editor of the‘ Edinburgh Review,’ stating 
that the idea of his poem, the Last Man, 


was not borrowed from Lord Byron’s poem 
of Darkness, 
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